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The Kaiser. King Oscar. Crown Princess. Kaiserin. Crown Prince. 
THE KAISER’S SILVER WEDDING: THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS RECEIVING KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 
DRAWN BY E. ABBO, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN BERLIN. 


The King of Sweden arrived in Berlin on February 22 to take part in the celebration of the German Emperor's silver wedding and the wedding of Prince Eitel Fritz. The Emperor met King Oscar 
at the station and drove him to the Castle, where his Majesty was afterwards received with full state. 





K. CHESTERTON. 
SEE 


exercised 


in the papers that a man has 
rights by leaving his 
Over this bequest, it is 


somewhere 
testamentary 
wife a rope to hang hetself. 
not surprising to learn, has arisen a certain discussion 
the reasonable limits of the legal fulfilment of 
It certainly seems a little odd that the legal 
should upon to convey to a person 
the instrument of a crime It a vista 
I may leave to some large and power- 
mine a heavy axe or club to 
which a label shall be attached with the words ‘‘ To 
kill Lord Northeliff.”’ The legal officers are duly to 
carry this simple tribute to the legatee and to leave 
On my deathbed I may bequeath 
relations the whole of my outfit as a 


his 


about 
wills. 
officers be called 
legal opens 
Ol poss ibilities. 


ful acquaintance of 


it in his hands, 


to my sorrow 


ig 
bequeathing my jemmy to this nephew, my 
revolver to that, to another my dark lantern, to another 
a skeleton-key fitting all front doors in the street. I 
may leave to my family a row of little bottles of poison, 
each correctly labelled with the name of the literary 
Some people 


criminal; 


rival to whom I wish it to be administered. 
die and leave a cellar of champagne to be divided among 
all the hospitals. I may die and leave my little cellar 
of arsenic to be divided among the hospitals. Some 
people leave money for the improvement of public build 

dynamite for the imptovement of 
All these things, perhaps, the law 
Perhaps it will 


ings. I can leave 
public buildings. 
will yravely and respectfully carry out. 
my heir with the large 
creditor. 


publicly and politely present 


ultimately designed for my _ oldest 


on the other hand, it won’t. 


d lererct 

Perhaps 
I do not know how the law stands about the gentle- 
Perhaps, like religious 

theologians, it 


man who left a rope for his wife. 
the 
upon the intention. 
posing that the legacy implied a hostile and malignant 
the partner. Perhaps the 
husband merely meant to the that 
beloved wife would soon rejoin him in the spirit world, 


orders in eyes of some depends 


One is, perhaps, too prompt in sup- 


fecling towards surviving 


convey hope his 


Perhaps that piece of rope was really a dubious-look- 
ing compliment. Or again, there 1s another hypothesis. 
felt that his wife was too much disposed 


Perhaps he 
to a superficial and insincere pessimism, and that the 


remind her of the 
remember that in 


sudden death would 
essential happiness of living. 


my ardent youth I carried about in my pocket a large 


suggestion of 
I can 
whenever said, 
I produced it, and always 


but harmless revolver, and 
‘‘ Life is living,”’ 


with the most satisfactory results. 


anyone 


not worth 


anything about the 
had anything to 
any doubt about where I 
the question of how 
perpetuate 


that I do not know 


wills; I 


I repeat 
touching have never 
leave, and IT have 
should leave it if I 
far a man has an 
intentions after death is an extremely amusing one. 


remember right, in 


law 
never had 
had. Sut 
his 
One 
ease the 
scotch courts of late years has attracted far less atten- 
tion than I should have thought natural. Nevertheless, 
many of my readers probably remember the main inci- 
As one sails into the admirable Bay of Oban, 
see standing up above the town, as abrupt and 
majestic as any of the abrupt and majestic hills, a thing 
looking very like the Coliseum at Rome. A rich know- 
ledge of geography corrects, however, the idea that it 
is the Coli If you care to climb the hill 
and examine it, you find that it is an 
utterly unmeaning, and entirely modern circle of arches 
It you wander about in it trying to find out the meaning 


abstract right to 


of it which occurred, if I 


dents, 


Ome Way 


eum at Rome. 


will enormous, 


of such a monstrous eruption upon God’s good hills, 
you will at last find a tablet which that this 
catastrophic thing was erected by Mr. So-and-so, ‘‘ art 
critic, philosophical banker.’’ Of the 
local impression I will say no more beyond remarking 


says 


essayist, and 
that, having carefully considered his Coliseum, I should 
very much like to have seen his philosophical essays. 


Now, this man, like lesser men, died, and he left a 
it Was that this amphitheatre, 
which dominates the harbour and 
that fair part of the Highlands, should have a_ further 
addition made to it. He directed that enormous 
of his own relations should be placed so as to tower above 
Now, | put the problem to 


will by which decreed 


whole seascape of 
statues 
all that towering structure. 
any reasonable man. I do not ask questions about the 
personal beauty of this particular Scotchman’s uncles 
and aunts, but Lask you, the reader, how you would feel if 
a colossal statue of your aunt or your uncle stood up like 
Memnon and confronted the everlasting sun Even my 
uncles (though beauty is hereditary in the 
could magnifi- 
\nd yet | feel a great regard for that art critic, 
It is very rare in the 
make or 


own aunt nal 
family earcely endure so magnified a 
cence. 
philosophical essayist, and banker. 
modern world for anyone really to build any- 
thing. It is 


a heroic thing to do it badly. 


a fine thing to do anything for oneself; and 
it is I think the world was 


much more democratic in the days when a man could 


write his own epitaph, for instance. He wrote it in 
it was dogverel; stil, 


knows that it is 


did not know 


Now the 


dogverel, and he 


he could do it. same man 


doggerel, but he cannot do it any better; he is educated, 
and he canrotte anything at all. The modern educa- 
tion has not given us men who write better epitaphs. 
The modern education has not given us men who build 
better houses. It has only given us men who are afraid 
to write epitaphs and leave it to the vicar; it has given 
us men who are afraid to build houses and leave it to the 
So I, for my part, like the man who has the 
courage to carve a coarse English rhyme on a grave- 
stone that it may declare his identity to God. And I 
like the man, the art critic, the philosophical essayist, 
the banker, the fine and vulgar fellow, the demi-god, 
the quite manifest cad and lunatic, who reared on the 
hill a tower of futility, and who loved his family in 
everlasting stone. 


architect. 


The dramatic critics continue to buzz in an intel- 
ligent excitement round Mr. Bernard Shaw and the 
amateurs. The principal trouble, I think, in all these 
modern theatrical quarrels is that the men who care 
for serious dramatic merit much of one school 
and one theatrical philosophy ; men, I mean, like Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. Walkley, Mr. Grein, Mr. Baughan, 
and even Mr. Beerbohm. It is their-honour that they 
consistently ask for a real drama. But it is their 
misfortune that when they think of a real drama they 
instinctively think of a realistic drama. They are the 
only people who really for the play; but they 
only care for one kind of play. They are the only 
people who are pulling at all; they all pull in one way. 
I know quite well, of course, that a writer like Mr. 
Archer or Mr. Walkley would heartily concede the charm 
or value of a purely fanciful piece of work, such as 
‘Peter Pan,’’ in one style, or *‘ Les Romanesques’’ in 
another. But when they speak of the serious drama 
they do not instinctively think of the romantic drama 
or the poetical drama. Now, all who are adlierents of 
romanticism (as I am) have it for their first and fixed 
and central principle that romance is more serious 
than realism. We say that romance is the 
and authoritative and responsible thing; the permanent 
religion of mankind. We that from life 
and human documents are more frivolous and fugitive 
than romance, just as the snapshots of a camera are 
more frivolous and fugitive than great and enduring 
decorative art. Realism, we say, is life seen as some- 
body sees it. Romance is life felt as somebody feels 
it. Romance exhibits life, not as a spectacle, but as a 
battle ; the of the romancer are more serious 
than the notes of the realist, as the notes of a scout 
or aide-de-camp crossing a country are more serious 
Consequently an abler 
itself to 


are so 


care 


grave 


say studies 


notes 


than the notes of a journalist. 
and drama never 
our minds as a drama which will necessarily be more 
modern, or more scientific, or more pyschologically 
minute. When we talk of the drama we 
think of a pantomime that shall be more pantomimic ; 
of a rhapsody that shall be more rhapsodical; of an 
idyll which shall be more idyllic; of a dream that shall 
be more dreamy. If we object to an Ibsen play, -it is 
because, with all its cleverness, it is not sufficiently 
serious. ‘‘ Hedda Gabler”’ is a far less serious play than 
‘* Peter Pan.’’ For it is concerned with a much more 
fleeting, abnormal, and unimportant phenomenon. The 
kind of woman in Ibsen’s play is simply the unpleasant 
by-product of a particular social decay. The kind of 
children in Mr. Barry’s play are the only kind of children 
that there are or ever will be; the solid and indestruct- 
ible minimum and substance of humanity. ‘* Peter Pan”’ 
is, indeed, a standing type of the truth of purely visionary 
literature. Romance is solid than realism, and 
that for a very evident reason. The things that men 
happen to get in this life depend upon quite shifting 
accidents and But the things that they 
desire and dream of are always the same. 


more dignified presents 


serious 


more 


conditions. 


This digression is not so remote as it sounds from 
the point about amateurs. We who take the above 
view of the romantic shall warmly agree, if we have any 
sense at all (which some of us have), that it is quite true 
that amateur dramatic art tends to be too theatrical and 
too little dramatic. But we shall by no means concede 
that amateur drama, if it improves, will improve in the 
direction of mere quietude or daily actuality. What 
amateurs require to realise is the thing which the old 
Greek, Medieval, and Elizabethan popular theatres 
realised perfectly; what children in all realise 
perfectly—that the simpler, even the cruder, a symbol 
is, the better it is 
If you are going dramatically to slay the great dragon 
whose coils are wrapped round the world, it is deffer to 


ages 


for ceremonial and poetic purposes. 


do it with a wooden sword. The plain wooden sword of 
childhood, with 
archetype and religious abstract of all the swords in the 


it is Manichzan 


a plain cross-piece nailed to it, is the 
world. If you use no sword at all, 
If you use a real cavalry-sabre, 
For the theatre is, 
a ritual. 
is a certain 
plain 
not a 


that is, it is priggish. 
it is realistic—that is, it 
after all, what it 
And sounds a contradiction, it 
fact 
bread 


is untrue. 


was in its historic roots, 
though it 
that 


ind 


ritual consists always of plain things : 
and 
obviously 


sugar-biscuits; plain wine 
the 


not 


liqueur plain wooden swords, more 


wooden the better. 


A PRINCESS OF PATHOS. 
< BY MAKIIN HUME 
(See Supplement.) 


N°? pictures-stir so many sad reflections as portraits 

of happy youngsters whose after-lives ot sin and 
sorrow lie within our ken. Those sweet, innocent little 
satin-clad figures that courtly Vandyck loved to paint in 
the days when his doomed patron was happy with his 
adored children around him, look, as they beam from the 
canvas at Windsor, as if trouble and misery could never 
touch their dainty prettiness. And yet Prince Charlie, 
with the roguish gipsy eyes and cheeks like sunburnt 
peaches, grew into the cynical, dark-browed voluptuary 
who would sacrifice all heaven and earth for his pleasure: 
and the fair, poetical, truly Stuart face of James, a child 
as lovely as ever painter limned, was seared with sorrow 
long before its prime, and bore to its exiled grave the 
blight of a betrayal as black as that of Lear; whilst 
their sister Mary the quaint little maiden in her long 
satin frock and close white coif, smiling so demurely 
between her brothers, was a widow before she was 
twenty, and ended her life of turbulence and trouble 
before her thirtieth year. But these elder children of 
Charles Stuart at least worked out their own destiny in 
freedom, though oft in exile and distress. For the 
younger ones life held a fate more cruel, with the excep- 
tion of two whom merciful death snatched from future 
trouble ere the storm burst upon their house, and the 
youngest and most beautiful of all, ‘‘ Madame,’’ the 
Duchess of Orleans, practically a French Princess from 
her babyhood of danger and distress, through her short 
life of reckless dissipation in the most immoral Court 
in Europe, to her death in early womanhood. 

Through their agitated lives these brothers and 
sisters loved each other dearly, as their fated father 
loved them all; and they looked back as toa vanished 
glimpse of heaven to the few happy years before the 
shadows fell: then their joyous father and beautiful 
mother would romp with them at St. James’s or 
Richmond, and as a treat would let the elder ones 
sit up to supper in the pomp and majesty of grown- 
up royalty. The tenderest flower of them all-—the wise, 
serious, little maiden Elizabeth, always her father’s best- 
beloved, learnt sorrow’s lesson soon: for she was but 
seven years old when in 1642 she parted from her 
mother for the last time, though neither knew it then. 
Thenceforward the anxious, precocious child, with 
her little brother Harry, Duke of Gloucester, lay in 
the hands of her father’s foes, whilst the fortune of 
war drove him backwards and forwards, and at last to 
the block in the street before Whitehall. The little 
Princess must have been a perfect prodigy of learning, 
to judge from the abstruse books dedicated to her, 
and the eulogies of scholars upon her wondrous gift ot 
tongues, ancient and modern. But early erudition was 
only one of the indications of a mind and spirit far in 
advance of her years. With her faculties sharpened 
by the full knowledge of her father’s trials and dangers, 
she developed a sensibility so keen whilst yet a child 
as to wear out the frail tenement of her soul, and add her 
martyrdom to that of her father before her womanhood 
was full. Sometimes the Parliament would vote liberal 
sums for the maintenance of Elizabeth and_ her 
brother, though such sums were usually in arrear ; 
sometimes in a fit of parsimony the allowance would be 
cut down to nought. On one occasion, when Elizabeth 
was but eight, an order was given that the attendants of 
the royal children were to be changed, as not being 
Puritan enough, and the little Princess wrote herself 
this touching letter to the Lords, appealing against the 
action of the Commons— 


My Lorps,—I do account myself very miserable that I must 
have my servants taken from me, and strangers put to me. You 
promised me that you would have a care of me, and I hope you 
will show it in preventing so great a grief as this would be to me. 
I pray, my Lords, consider of it, and give me cause to thank you. 

For a time the children were in the care of the Earl 
of Northumberland, sometimes at St. James’s Palace 
and sometimes at Sion House; and, to Elizabeth’s 
delight, in 1646 her elder brother, James, now aged 
fifteen, was sent to join them, as he had been captured 
when Oxford surrendered to the Parliament. Krom the 
danger and privations of a besieged army to the luxury 
of the palace seemed at first to James a welcome 
change, and he and his sister, old in trouble beyond 
their years, were inseparable companions. ‘They learnt 
from day to day the changing fortunes of the King in 
Newcastle, and the girl, fired with the thought of the 
great issues at stake, again and again urged her brother 
to escape from thraldom, however pleasant. ‘If I were 
a boy like you,”’ she cried, ‘‘ no rebels should hold me.’’ 
And the King, in the North, by secret messages and 
letters, instructed his son to make a dash for liberty. It 
was not easy, for watchful eyes spied every movement of 
the children, and more than one attempt was frustrated. 
In the meantime, the treacherous Scot had betrayed 
Charles to his enemies; and as he was brought South in 
bondage, the one gleam of sunshine that lighted his 
gloomy pathway was the thought that he should see his 
children once more. His bitterest enemies could not 
resist the father’s pleading, and on the King’s promise to 
Fairfax that no attempt at escape should be made, 
the children were allowed to visit him at Caversham. 
Flowers strewed their path as they drove from St. James’s 
to Maidenhead, where Charles was to meet them; and 
sobbing people lined the way to bless them as _ they 
passed. At the Greyhound Inn, Maidenhead, they met 
their father—aged with trouble now, his hair silvering; and 
his garb unregal. Then, and on many occasions during 
the next few months, Charles caressed his beloved ones 
and instilled into them the rules of conduct they were to 
follow when he should be taken from them. Elizabeth, 
with her grave, earnest young face blanched with fear, 
drank in his words as if every one sank into her.heart. 
‘*Obey your mother in all except religion: in that keep 
firmly Protestant: honour the King, and resist all per- 
suasions to marry without his consent.’? These were 
the lessons that Elizabeth learnt and treasured. ‘Then 
came Charles’s despairing escape, his imprisoument 
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at Carisbrooke, and the ever-deepening shadow of 
his doom. 

Elizabeth and James knew the danger to all of them; 
and the heroic girl—she was only thirteen—connived at 
the plan for her brother’s escape. They were to play 
hide-and-seek between supper and bedtime at St. 
James’s Palace, as they had often done before. It was 
on the. evening of Friday, April 21, 1648, and North- 
umberland left his charges at their play, a feigned and 
anxious play to all but little Harry, who was to do the 
searching for his big brother James. The Duke of 
York borrowed the gardener’s key that he might hide 
in the lodge in the garden, and as soon as he had it 
flew across to the gate, slipped out to where friends 
awaited him, and, in a girl’s disguise, was spirited away 
to a boat, and so to Holland. And yet the girl, with 
frightened eyes and beating heart, feigned for an hour 
and more to search for the brother she knew had fled, 
until at last the pretence could be kept no longer, and 
the fruitless hue and cry was raised. 

From the Isle of Wight tender, pathetic letters came 
from Charles to his child, whose heart was breaking for 
the doom she knew threatened him. When the last sad 
days came in London, and Charles was condemned to 
die upon the morrow, his prayer that he might say fare- 
well to his children was grudgingly accorded. It was 
on Jan. 29, 1649, that Elizabeth saw her father last at 
St. James’s. For fifteen months she had not set eyes 
upon him, and he had aged much. In an agony of tears 
she threw herself into his arms and sobbed until her 
heart seemed breaking. The King soothed her as best 
he might, stroking her fair hair and kissing her tears 
away. Then he told her that he was to die a martyr, 
and that she was not to grieve. She must forgive his 
persecutors and enemies, and be a Protestant all her 
life, though obeying her mother in other things ; and 
she must honour her brother, the King. The child 
never forgot his words whilst she lived ; and when Master 
Harry—no longer to be called Duke of Gloucester—had 
taken tearful leave, and the King had divided between 
them such poor trinkets as were left to him, Charles, 
himself overcome, turned towards his bed-room door. 
A wail of mortal anguish from his daughter brought 
him back to clasp her to his heart for one moment 
more and mingle his tears with hers. Then, tearing 
himself away with averted eyes, he went in, and saw his 
darling no more. She went forth, a child no longer, 
for grief had made her old; and, though she trod her 
bitter pilgrimage for yet another year and more, her 
heart was broken; and just when the Parliament had 
decreed her liberation and restoration to her kin, she 
sank to death at Carisbrooke whilst yet but fifteen 
years of age, the gentlest soul that ever bore the name 
of Stuart. 


MOTIVES AND CUES. 
The 
HE past week has been rather prolific in euphemisms 
that leave one still hopeful for the resources of 
the language. An engaging morning paper has for 
some time been busy over the derivation of what, for its 
younger readers’ sake, it disguises as the ‘‘ carmine 
adjective,’’? and so far has made no serious advance 
on previous knowledge; but in another delicate matter 
we have heard at least two phrases, or parts of phrases, 
that seem quite new. Everyone has guessed, of course, 
that one of them is Mr. Winston Churchill’s epoch- 
making extension of a very simple and familiar word, 
and his sonorous ‘‘ terminological -inexactitude ’’ will go 
down to history as the first ripe fruit of oratory in the 
most amusing of all Parliaments. The words, floating 
over the Elysian Fields, must have stirred the shade of 
Gladstone almost to tears of happy assurance that his 
art and craft is not dead; and if the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies should appear in the House with 
a button-hole of asphodel, or perhaps a wreath on his 
ambrosial locks, we shall know whosentit. Mr. Churchill, 
one fancies, must have taken to sherry and honey, the 
G.O.M.’s Castalian fount of sweet Nestorian speech, so 
glibly does the master’s manner trip upon his tongue. 








motive and the cue.—/Hamlet. 


But the word he steered so roundly past has again 
been neatly evaded, this time by a physician. The 
good healer was in the unenviable position of expert 
witness in a lawsuit; and here, by the way, it would be 
impertinent and superfluous (however a propos) to recall 
the word of which ‘‘ expert witness”’ is said, libellously of 
course, to be the superlative. Invited to call certain 
evidence ‘‘a pack of lies,’’ the doctor flatly refused, 
but on his reputation as a man of science he said that 
‘‘if it was accurate, it was a miracle.’’ ‘The jury did not 
stay to refine upon the insinuation by asking what was 
the scientific man’s view of miracles. They, at any rate, 
were good enough grandsons of the ages of faith to 
take the statement at its face value and give the doctor 
his case. Perhaps he is like Professor Jopp in Mr. 
Jones’s ‘‘ Judah,’’ who remarked, ‘‘ Nowadays we don’t 
question miracles, we explain them,’’ a saying that 
brought down the house fourteen years ago, but to-day 
seems rather incomplete. Since that time we have dis- 
covered Sir Oliver Lodge and this subtle witness whose 
implicit faith in miraculous truth enables him by mere 
suggestion to expose lies. 


Somewhat similar was the verbal trick played by a 
famous old Indian General. At his station was an 
officer who was famous for the wonder and mystery of 
his after-dinner anecdotes. One day, this good man 
became the subject of conversation at the club, and the 
General listened for a long time in silence, smiling with 
a quaint, sardonic humour. At last he exclaimed, in a 
Caledonian accent that forty years of India had left 
unspoiled, ‘‘ Major Blank is an extraordinary fellow. 
Of all the men I know, he has the largest store of 
inaccurate information.’’? The General, excellent person, 
would have been the very last to wish it accurate. 


But the passion for accuracy flourishes nearer home. 
Oxford has once more been shaken to the foundations 
of the Bodleian by a tremendous movement, this time 
no ascetic rustle of surplices and chasubles, but a flutter 
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of matronly skirts. When she permitted her Fellows 
to marry there were male Cassandras who foretold evil, 
but none heeded them. So the members of senior 
common-rooms took wives, and in due time the grey 
city blushed on her northern borders with the vivid 
pink of villadom. Oxford, the understanding of heart 
mourned, had become suburban after a cultured sort ; 
but until February of 1906 none guessed how enthu- 


siastic was her jealousy for Shakspere. In_ that 
memorable month Mrs. Don became articulate, and 
when a woman becomes articulate she must find 
a victim. In this case it has been the hitherto 


and probably still harmless and necessary O.U.D.S., 
nurse of such heroes as Mr. Bourchier, whom Eton the 
other day delighted to honour when he went there to 
tell it (rash man) how to become rightly articulate. 
But the O.U.D.S., in its pride, offended Diana-Minerva 
who dwells in Norham Gardens and the regions adjacent. 
It chose to present ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’ on the 
chaste boards of the New Theatre. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor—‘‘’a was a merry man,”’ as Juliet’s nurse says 

saw no harm in the Society’s version of the play, and 
this year’s festival might have been as others, but for the 
uncalculated factor. Mrs. Don, who has her Shakspere 
at her finger-ends, knew too much about the text to 
believe that ‘* Measure for Measure ’’ would bear editing. 
So she gave notice of indignation as fiery as her abode, 
and boycotted the piece. In former years she had 
smiled on Aristophanes played with very unimportant 
omissions, but the sacred text of Shakspere is another 
matter. The sacrilege of the O.U.D.S. was too deep 
for pardon, and its punishment was made to fit the crime. 


The boycott, doubtless, was carried out at some 
sacrifice, for the social opportunities of the Dramatic 
Society’s performances are not to be despised, and 
there must have been not a few rebellious daughters 
to pacify. But— 

*Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall, 


as Angelo says in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’ itself, and 
from that Diana-Minerva drew her strength. Mean- 
while, the O.U.D.S., letter-perfect in its part, turns the 
same text upon North Oxford, and quotes with deep 
meaning words addressed to Mrs. Overdone (Shakspere 
evidently meant Mrs. Overdon)— 

All houses in the suburbs must be pulled down. 


This interlude, however, is not the only diversion of 
the University at present. The other night at a witching 
hour some undergraduates were discovered on the root 
of New College, and explained that they belonged to a 
New Alpine Club, whose mission it is to scale University 
buildings after dark. The Vice-Chancellor did not seem 
to look upon the Club as kindly as he did upon bowdler- 
ised Shakspere, and it seems that Oxford will add another 
name to her long roll of lost causes. But if the college 
buildings be forbidden to the mountaineers, they may turn 
to Diana-Minerva’s arduous roof-tree.—]. D. SYMON. 
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subjects of immediate interest, but he cannot assume responsi- 
bility for MSS., for Photographs, or for Sketches submitted 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
ORRIDOR IYOYAL RITISH Al 
C |R B™ M*"* 
HARWICH-HOOK OF 


TRAIN. 
HOLLAND 


D INING ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
—_ Datiy (Sundays included) 
EXPRESS SERVICES 


BREAKFAST 


| ro 
rs ARS. 


BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
TABLE D’HOre 


LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
DINNER and BREAKFAST. 
The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is heated throughout by steam, and the 


Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m, 
temperature can be regulated in each Compartment 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, 
Cologne, and Bale 
ANTWERP, for BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 
Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at &.4o p.m, every Weekday, 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich. 
The Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, and sail uncer the British Flag, 
HAMBURG by G.S.N, Co.'s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scancdmavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of Det 
forenede Dampskibsselskab of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool! Street Station, London, B.C. 
STREET 


HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins 


LIVERPOOL 


Terminus, H. C. AMENDT, Manager 
C P R CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
—-* . AND STEAMSHIP LINES. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA 


First Cabin, 4 ur second, £8; Third, ¢¢ ros, 
S.S, LAKE MANITORA (twin-screw! 9674 tous March 
S.S. LAKE CHAMPLAIN (twin-screw) 7308 tons March 
NOTE New Empress Steamers, 4,900 tons, rjooo h..-p, from Liverpool, 
May 5 June 9 June oe 
Free Pamphiet re “ Work and Wages,” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver, Reduced feres from England; choice of Atlantic Steamers, 
C. P. Rly., 6a, Charing Cross, S.W, (facing Trafalgar Square) ; of io Witham St., BA« 


CHISLEHURST. 








, 
To be LET or SOLD (FREEHOLD, a gentleman's COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with 
excellent stabling, placed in very attractive grounds; paddocks can also be had 
The house is very commedious, and vains 1 urge bed chamber tressingg and 
bath rooms, box room, fine hall, lavatories, suite of handsome rece; nm Troon an 
excellent domestic offices, et 
Full particulars of the Sole Agents, BAXTER, PAYN#, and LEPPER, 60, King 
William Street, E.C., and Bromley and Beckenham, Kent 
(CANARY ISLANDS. LAS PALMAS. 
4 SANTA CATALINA HOTEL, (Linglisl), 1 tric light t whout 
Beautiful gardens of about 20 acres facing the sea Golf, t hi roquet, billiards, 
English Church. English piysician and trained nurse 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CO. (Limite Lioyiis Avenue, 1.¢ 
JALERMO, Gd. Hotel Trinacria, Facing the Sea. Renovated 
1 Hot Water Central lieating, Lift, Public ant Private Bat " ROMAN 
HEYN, Manayer Paritts free, FP. TRNNANT PAIN, as, Parti n Ave ht & Paris 
YOYAL ITALIAN US. * Hengler’s, Oxford 
NX. Circus, W.— Daily, 2and 8. As ver before the King avd Queen and Royal 
Family. Over Performing Animals, Pr t ait-price to all parts 


es, 1 
at all pertormances. Box Othce to to t Tel, 4198 Ga 


CHARING 


= DAILY at 3 pom., 


CROSS. 

p.m., and 9 pam 

STRATTON, MABEL LOVE, 
RICHARD GREEN, M BROWN 
MASCOTTI Ne Prices trom t cu 4 


(COLISEUM, 
S'NERO, FLORENCI ST OHN and CO., KUGEN 


J 
M. KR. MORANID, MADGE TEMPLE, Mr 
POTTER, MILLIE HYLTON, “LA 


L 


= 

ONDON nBir-POD & © aK, 

CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, WA 
rWICE DAILY, at @ 8 pam 

ENTERTAINMENT Of UNEXAMPLED 


aud 
AN BRILLIANCI 


‘TERMS OF QUBSCRIPTION 
ge 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PAID IN ADVANCE, 


\ Twelve Months (inchiding Christmas Number, 4.4 os. ad 
INLAND. (Six Months, 14s. ; or including Christwas Number, 1 
( Three Montiis, 7s. ; of inciuding Christmas Number, . ad 
\ Tweive Months (including Christinas Number, 44 
ABRUAD., ix Mouths, tos. 6d.; of including Christmas Number, 41 ¢ 
(Three Months, 9s. od.; of including Christinas Number, 1 i 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, + tran, 
in English money; by cheques, crossed “The Union of | \ ‘ ; hs Bank 
Limited”; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Om " 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, LIrb,, tye, Strand, Lonck WwW « 


AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. — DUCKWORTH. 
Bishop’s Apron. W. S. | Traffic. E. 
Maughan. 6s, Lads of the Fancy. 


The Measure of tram. 6s. 
Campbell. 6s. 


E. NASH. 
The Lapse of Vivien Eady. Charles 
Marriott. 6s. 
ELLIOT STOCK. 
Barr and Son. Edwin Elliott. 6». 


Comforting Words for Widows. 
Compiled by “‘ M, G.” Edited HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
_ 


a Sy 5. Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernaut. 
E. GRANT RICHARDS. | E. Everett-Green, 6s. 

The Same Clay. James Blyth. os. | 
W. ROBINSON, 


Thurston Os. 


The Temple 
Creorge 
Frances fn 


Life. 


The Museums and Ruins of Rome. 
Walther Amelung and Heinrich 
Holtzinger. Vols. 1, Il 


On. 


SPOTTISWOODE. 


Walford’s 
yOth 


County Families, 
edition 


HURST AND BLACKETY?, 


Porfirio Diaz. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
Flora and Sylva. Vol. III. ais. 
W. HEINEMANN. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
Frenzied Finance. Thomas W. | The Threshing Floor, J. S 


Lawson. 68, Fletcher. 65. 
Blue Jay. Peggy Webling. 6s. 
C. MITCHELL. 
Newspaper Press Directory, 1906. 
Sixty-first Annual Issue. as. 
BROWN, LANGHAM. 
Here and There. H. G. Keene, 


C.LE. sos. 6d. 


Recreations of a Naturalist. 
Edmund Harting. s4». 


WARD, LOCK AND CO 


First It was Ordained. 
Thorne. 6s. 


Waiting. 


Gauy 


The Girl in Archibald 


tyre. O8 


“THE SKETCH.” | 


LAUGHTER 


LIGHTNESS AND FOR ALL. 


IF YOU SEEK AMUSEMENT READ 
“THE SKETCH” 
NOT A DULL PAGE. 
The Brightest & Biggest of all the Weekly Journals. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. E> 


» dD. 
6” 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gibson 
3Zowles concluded their cam- 
paign in the City on Feb, 26. 
The clection was much livelier than the contest a few 
weeks ago, and Mr. Bowles lived up to his reputation 
as a fighter. There were several very noisy meetings, 
particularly Mr. Balfour’s last at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, where there were many interruptions ; but these 
were only minor incidents. The ex- Prime Minis- 
ter’s reception was “generally very cordial, and in 
his visits to the great City markets there could be 
no doubt that he was the popular candidate. As his 
last word Mr. Balfour said that the question of the day 
was what the Government was doing and what it pro- 
posed to do. He asked the City to send him to 
Parliament to do all in his power for the basis of our 
present institutions, for the social amelioration of every 
class, and for the preservation of the honour of the 
country. The Free Trade party held its last great 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, where a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Bowles was passed. Mr. Balfour 
was returned by an increased majority of 11,340. 


The City Election. 


As the days pass and the main 
problems before the envoys at 
Algeciras remain unsolved, it 
becomes increasingly arduous 
to overlook the vital difficulty that bars the way to a 
peaceful solution. Germany finds herself face to face 
with the bitter truth that, should she be unable to 
secure substantial concessions in Morocco, she will see 
the last avenue 
to successful colo- 
nial enterprise 
closed against 
her. Already this 
planet’s open 
spaces in the Old 
World have been 
claimed by het 
rivals, and = in 
the New World 
eighty million 
people, vigorous, 
wealthy, and fully 
armed, stand 
ready to support 
the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Itis hardly 
a secret that 
Germany was 
prepared to sell 
her opposition to 
French  Moroc- 
can development 
THE LATE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, at the price of 
Mogador, and the 
right of exploit- 
ing the Sus country, but all her efforts to this end have 
been met by the uncompromising opposition of France 
and Great Britain together. Now it is not unlikely that 
Germany will seek to wreck the Conference she brought 
into being, and try the effect of further intrigue in 
Morocco itself. Proceedings at Algeciras have counted 
for very little in the past ten days; it is to the Wilhelm- 
strasse, the Quai d'Orsay, and Downing Street that 
diplomatists are looking for signs of the times. The 
most interesting incident at the Congress was the sub- 
mission by El Mokri of a ‘* Moorish’? scheme for inter- 
national financial control, and the Moorish Envoy's 
confession that the scheme was not originated altogether 
in Morocco. The admission must have given an un- 
happy quarter of an hour to Count Tattenbach 


The Morocco 


Conference. 


Photo. Poole. 


Octogenarian Peer and Clergyman. 


The Norway is the 


hope of 
Olaf, who 


little Crown Prince 
at once won the affectionate 
interest of his father’s people. The Crown Prince, who 
was born at Sandringham on July 2, 1903, was christened 
Alexander Edward Christian Frederick, but now bears 
the famous Scandinavian name of Olaf, as a compliment 
to Norway He has his own guard of two soldiers. 


Sir John James Dudley Stuart Townshend, 
Marquess lownshend, concerning the state of 
mind such widespread interest is being taken, 1s the son 
of the fifth Marquess, who married Lady Anne Elizabeth 

Clementina Duff, 
eldest 
of the fifth Har 
of Fife. He was 
born on Oct. 17, 
1866; succeeded 
to the title in 
1899; and mar 
ried Gwladys 
Ethet Gwendolen 
Kugenie, daugh- 
terof Mr. Thomas 
Sutherst, barris- 
ter-at-law, on 
Aug. 9, 1905. His 
heir - presumptive 
is his. kinsman, 
Lieutenant -~ Col 
onel Charles Vere 
Ferrers. 


The late 
the Earl of 
borough, whodied 
in London = on 
Keb. 24, was in 
his eighty - fifth 
year. Walter 
William Brabazon Ponsonby was the seventh Earl, and 
succeeded his brother, the great cricketer, in 1895. He 
was educated at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduated in 1843. and in 1845 was ordained to the 
curacy of Hatherop, in Gloucestershire. He held many 


Our Portraits. 


sixth 
whose 


Rev. 


? 
»CSS- 


THE MARQUESS TOWNSHEND, 


Whose Sanity is Disputed. 


daughter 














Photo. Russell, 
THE NEW EARL OF BESSBOROUGH 


(Lord Duncannon). 


charges, and at the time of his succession to the peerage 
was Rector of Stutton, in Suffolk. He married, in 1850, 
Lady Louisa Susan Cornwallis Eliot, daughter of the 
Earl of St. Germans. The late Earl lived to see his 
great-grandchildren. 

Viscount Duncannon, who succeeds to the Earldom 
of Bessborough,*was born in 1851, and served for some 
years in the Navy. In 1879 he was called to the Bar. 
He was appointed secretary to Lord Richard Grosvenor 
at the Treasury, and in 1884 became secretary to 


a 07>, 


ETD 





Photo. Andersen. 
QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY AND THE 
CROWN PRINCE OLAF. 


Mr. Speaker Peel. This post he held till 1895. He 
is Chairman of the Bank of Rumania, a director of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, of Nettle- 
folds, and other companies. In 1895 he married a 
sister of Lord Wimborne. 


Captain J. R. Lane-Fox, who died on Monday last, 
was well known as Master of the Bramham Moor 
Hounds, He was formerly in the Grenadier Guards. 
His eldest son, Mr. George R. Lane-Fox, is Member for 
the Barkston Ash division, and his brother, Mr. George 
Lane-Fox, is Vice-Chancellor of the Primrose League. 

It is somewhat unusual for a soldier to be Master of 
a College, but that is now the order at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge. ‘The late Master, Dr. Perowne, has been 
succeeded by Colonel Robert Townley Caldwell, formerly 
of the Gordon Highlanders. Colonel Caldwell was born 
at Barbadoes in 1843, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg, and at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridg In 1874 he was called to the Bar at the 


ge. 
Middle Temple. 

In the House of Lords, to 
which the heavy artillery of 
the Opposition seems to have 
been transferred, the Duke of Devonshire asked for 
further information justifying the reference in the King’s 


Parliament. 


Speech to the progressive condition of the industries of 
this country. He criticised and desired more information 
as to the correspondence in which Mr. Balfour fell into 
line with Mr. Chamberlain. The é&x-Premier was de- 
fended by Lord Lansdowne. On Monday Lord Milner 
led the attack on the Government for upsetting the more 
gradual introduction of measures of self-government into 
South Africa. No one, he said, by the widest stretch of 
imagination,can describe the Boersas devoted to the British 
Empire. The House of Commons continued the debate on 
the Address by flogging Chinese ‘“‘slavery.’” Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in his maiden official speech, raised the ghost 
of Dr. Johnson when he admitted that that word could 
not be applied without a risk of terminological inexacti- 
tude. He declared, however, that no man ought to be 
imported into the country as a labourer unless he could 
also be accepted as a human being. Mr. Birrell sub- 
mitted that the leaflets issued by the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department were straightforward and fair. Mr. 
John Ward, the navvy member for Stoke-on-Trent, who 
holds the Khedive’s Star, and who claims to be the 
poorest man in Parliament, earned the praise of Mr. 
Chamberlain when he declared that though he had 
fought for the flag he had not used it as an election 
cry There was no work under the sun, he said, which 
the British workman could not accomplish. Mr. Asquith 
made the important announcement that the Home 
Government will retain its right to deal with any legis- 
lation proposed by the responsible Government of the 
Transvaal on the subject of Chinese Labour, and will 
decline to sanction servile conditions. Mz. Chamberlain 
asserted that while he was at the Colonial Office he would 
never consent to Chinese Labour unless it was the desire 
of the whole white population of the Transvaal. He 
declined to ac- 
cept the word of 
the Premier that 
the Government 
proposals had not 
first been sub- 
mitted for the 
approval of the 
mining magnates 
‘‘living’ more or 
less in Park 
Lane.’”’ The divi- 
sion showed a 
Government ma- 
jority of 325, no 
less than sixty 
of the Opposition 
being absent 
apparently —un- 
paired. 

Replying to 
Mr. Claude Hay, 
who had referred 
to his salary, Mr 
John Burns said 
that if he had 
once made a 
statement to the effect that certain men were not 
worth more than £500 a year, he must have had the 
hon. Member for Hoxton in his mind. 


Photo. Elliot: and Fry. 
THE LATE CAPTAIN LANE-FOX, 
Eminent M.F.H. 


The Government has come to 
a decision regarding the long 
controversy which went on last 
summer over the question of civil and military control 
in the Indian Army. In future the Army Headquarters 
and the Army Department are to be regarded as distinct, 
so that the members of the Staff, such as the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and their colleagues, 
will have entirely separate functions In one capacity 
they will be members of the Staff pure and simple, 
while in the other they will be officers of the Army 
Department. This arrangement is said to be less 
Gilbertian than it seems, and we are assured that 
complications arising from the dual capacity of the 
Commander-in-Chief will disappear on a common-sense 
working of the system. With the present Commander- 
in-Chief this may be very well, but the new method 
seems to leave rather much to mere personality, and in 
the case of the Secretary to the Army Department 
everything seems to have been staked upon finding a 
man who will fit the system. In this question of the 
Secretary, Lord Kitchener may not have got all he 
wanted, but he has, at any rate, made sure of a substan- 
tial step towards that reform which he is effecting 
for the defence of 

India. 


The Indian Army. 


The Nigerian 
Rising. 
The news that a 
British torce had 
been attacked 
near Sokoto, and 
that three British 
officers and 
twenty-five native 
infantry had been 
killed, has, un- 
fortunately, been 
confirmed by 
Sir Frederick 
Lugard. There 
are very few de- 
tails of the dis- 
aster, but it is 
believed that the 
force had _ been 
sent out to Sckoto 
toquella religious 
rising. It was 
said that a Mahdi 
had appeared, and some believed that the disturbance 
had been caused by the Tuaregs. It was at first feared 
that the British garrison at Sokotohad suffered, but Sir 
Frederick Lugard reports that it is quite safe, and that 
the local chiefs are helping to suppress the disturbance, 


Photo. Clarke. 
COLONEL R. T. CALDWELL, 
New Master of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 
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LEAVES AND NOTES FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
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THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP, 1906; 
MR. HARDY'S “HOPREND.” 
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A THREATENED INSTITUTION IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS: THE GRILLE. 





*hoto. Emme ed. 4 
Photo. Emanu Phote Fawcett 


A CURIOUS BURMESE BELL. CUBA'S GIFT TO MISS ROOSEVELT: 
A 25,000-DOLLAR NECKLACE. 


The bell, reputed to be a thousand years old, was found 
It has once more been proposed to remove the ridiculous grille 


in Ava, where it was believed to ring the departed into The necklet, which is of diamonds and pearls, was given 
Paradise. It was smuggled to England in a barrel, marked partly in recognition of President Roosevelt's personal in front of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons. 
** Forge—Lancers,"" and was consigned as old horse - shoes. services during the war which liberated Cuba from Spain. It is a relic of old prejudice that ought to be abolished. 




















Photo, Ponting 


A RELIC TO PRESERVE: A HOUSE BY WREN AT CROYDON. 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S NEW DANISH RESIDENCE: HVIDORE, NEAR COPENHAGEN. 
“Wrencote,” the work of Sir Christopher Wren, stands near the Grand 
Theatre at Croydon. It is about to be sold, and it is feared that it may be 
pulled down. Note the traces of windows filled in to escape the window tax. 


The Queen and the Dowager-Empress of Russia have bought, for 300,000 crowns (£166,666), a residence 
six miles north of Copenhagen. It has a superb garden looking out upon the Sound, and was formerly 
the property of Councillor-of-Legation Bruun. 





























PA Dannenber 
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PRINCESS EITEL FRITZ'S BRIDAL DRESS. PRINCESS EITEL FRITZ'S BRIDAL DRESS: THE TRAIN. 
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SCENES OF THE ROOSEVELT-LONGWORTH WEDDING. 
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THE DAIS UPON WHICH MR. AND ‘aaa “SRS. t ae OF FRIENDSHIP, THE HOUSE WHERE 
MRS. LONGWORTH WERE MARRIED. /6@ Po ae ae -\ % \ THE HONEYMOON WAS SPENT. 








Frances Fohnston, 


The ceremony was performed in the East Room of the White House by the Bishop of Washington. The bride and bridegroom, the Bishop, and the President stood upon a dais decorated with palms 


and lilies. There were 800 guests in all. The first part of the honeymoon was spent at Friendship, the residence of Mr. J. R. McLean, six miles from Washington. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S CITY CAMPAIGN: THE EX-PREMIER AT SMITHFIELD. 


DRAWN BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 

















MR. BALFOUR'S ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION BY THE SMITHFIELD MEAT-MARKET MEN. 


Mr. Balfour visited Smithfield Meat Market at half-past eight in the morning of February 23. He was escorted by Superintendent Millman, Mr. W. H. Key. Mr. W. Cooper, and a small 
body of market policemen. He talked with a great many of the dealers, and was cheered by the market people generally. A speech was demanded, so Mr. Balfour mounted a table 
and addressed his constituents, pointiug out that the market represented that commercial unity of the Empire which he desired to increase 
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By WALTER WOOD. 


Co kee. Ee A a. 


Ke Illustrated by GUNNING KING. 








mate, in a voice that 
will be to divide the 


se ‘HE best plan,’’ said the 
was thick with passion, ‘ 
money an’ give each man his share.”’ 

‘¢ Will it?’’ sneered the skipper. He raised 
of spirits to his mouth, and continued the work which he 
had been faithfully performing all the afternoon, which 
was drinking. 

‘‘Yes, it will,’’ replied the mate hotly. ‘‘ An’ if it 
comes to that, I’ve as much right to some of it as you 
have to keep it.’’ 

‘““We’ll see about that,’’ laughed the skipper. 

‘“*You’ve got as much right to the money as you have to 
tell me what I should do 
an’ how I should do it 
an’ I’m pretty well certain 
that you aren’t goin’ to 
interfere in my _ affairs. 
They don’t call you Skin- 
flint Sam _ for nothing. 
Why, a man wi’ a look in 
his eyes like you ’ve got 
"ud do murder for a 
shillin’—let alone a belt o’ 
gold. Choke the luff o’ 
your greed, or you ’Il come 
to a badend. As for the 
money ‘at you ’re so keen 
on gettin’, it’s all right, 
take my word for that, an’ 
it’ll be divided when we 
yet to Aberdeen, which ’Il 
be in about two days. 
I’m leavin’ Rockborough 
to-night.’’ 

‘‘In spite o’ the 
breeze ?’’ asked the third 
hand. ‘‘ Listen to it.’’ 

‘‘In spite o’ every- 
thing,’’ declared the skip- 
per definitely. 

‘* About this money,’’ 

resumed the mate, whose 
face flushed darkly. 
‘* We ’ve been the luckiest 
single - boater goin’ and 
you’ve got nigh three 
hundred pound in gold 
that’s partly yours an’ 
partly ours. I’d like my 
share — _ becoss Il ’ve 
changed my mind. I’m 
not goin’ fishin’ with you 
any more.’’ He _ shuffled 
uneasily in his seat. 

‘Then you ’re__ not 
goin’ to ’ave a_ ha’penny 
o’ this money,’’ vowed the 
skipper. ‘‘It’s all snug 
an’ tight, never fear, an’ 
the man ‘at wants ’is 
share’ll only get it by 
stickin’ me in the gizzard 
an’ stealin’ it. Look! 

Cunnin’, isn’t it?’’ He 
laughed boisterously as 
he pulled up his waistcoat 
and revealed a_ broad 
leather belt. There were 
pockets in the belt, and a 
pleasant jingle when he 
shook it. ‘‘ They say ’at 
it’s the dearest ballast 
‘at was ever worn by a 
North Sea smacksman,’’ 
he added. ‘* Ah, that’s 
it; isit?’’ He jumped to 
his feet and struck angrily 
out, and the mate, who 
had rushed forward and 
snatched greedily at the 
belt, was hurled against 
the tap-room wall.‘ Try 
that trick again!’ said 
the skipper, with  glitter- 
ing eyes, ‘fan’ L'll smash 
you like a swampin’ sea! 
Let *s get on board.’’ 

**Stop a minute,’’ said the third hand pacifically. 
‘* There's no reason for bad blood between any of us. 
L’ve got an idea, If Sam’s afraid he’ll never get 
his share, put the money in a bank in the town an’ 
draw it when we get to Aberdeen. Che ’Arbour 
Master’ll tell you how to do it. He knows all them 
things like a book.’’ 

‘*D’ye think I’m goin’ to trust a bank wi’ such a 
lot o’ brass ?’’ asked the skipper contemptuously. ‘‘ Not 
me! The man ‘at wants ’is share’s got to Come wi’ 
me an’ draw it at the proper time, which is the end o’ 
the trip—an’ that isn’t till we get to Aberdeen. If he 
doesn’t ** he shrugged his shoulders by way of 
ending the conversation, then rose, left the inn, and 
angrily led the way down the pier to his steam-boat, the 
Fearless, which was lying alongside the lighthouse. 

The third hand seized the skipper by the arm and 
detained him. ** Look here,’’ he said, “ nobody but a 


a glass 


sea in weather like this. It ’s 


madman ‘ll go to 
temptin’ Providence. 

‘* They all say I’m mad,”’ 
‘‘Let’s give ’em some cause for sayin’ it. 
my arm.’”’ 

~ ‘*Look an’ listen,’’ said the third hand persistently. 
He pointed to the sea and sky. 

The barometer had fallen steadily, and was very low. 
The wind, which had been weak and fitful for many days, 
was growling seaward, and at times came screaming in 
gusts through the rigging of the vessels which were lying 
snugly in the old harbour at the foot of the hill. In the 


said the skipper savagely. 
Let go 


The mate, standing by the companion, saw what had happened. 


growing gloom the troubled waves showed ghostly as 
they chased each other to the south with muffled roar. 

‘* Well,’”’ said the skipper, ‘‘ an’ even if it zs blowin’ 
a bit, what are steam-boats for but to shove out into it ? 
lo hear a lot o’ you youngsters talk one ‘ud think you'd 
never been out in aught but a ferry-boat on a river, an’ 
*at you’d never drunk anything stronger nor pap. If 
1’d my way [’d push you into an old smack an’ shove 
you out into a real smart breeze an’ let you sink or 
swim. It’s t’only way to make men.”’ 

‘** Listen to sense! ’’ snapped the third hand, who was 
a privileged person, being by marriage related to the 
skipper. 

‘*There’s none goin’,’’ answered the skipper, with 
another laugh. He shook himself free. 

‘*Hang it, then!’’ exclaimed the third hand, ‘if 
you won’t listen to me, come an’ ask the "Arbour Master 
when you pay the dues. He's inside.’’ 


He pushed open the door of the small round cosy 
office in the base of the lighthouse, and entered. 

‘‘Harbour Master,’’ said the third hand anxiously, 
‘‘what d’ ye think o’ the night ?”’ 

‘“The glass is very low,’’ the Harbour 
answered, ‘‘and the wind’s got into the nor’ard. 
shall see some very shabby weather.”’ 

‘‘Then you don’t think we ought to get away?”’ 
asked the third hand eagerly. 

‘*]’m sure you oughtn’t,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Wait 
till morning, and see what it looks like then.’’ 

“It’s the beginnin’ o’ November, an’ things 
aren’t likely to improve,’’ 
interposed the skipper. 
‘I’m goin’ to sea _ to- 
night, come fine, come 
storm. What think ye o’ 
that, Harbour Master ?’’ 
He spoke in hoarse tones. 

‘* Choose your own 
way,’’ replied the Harbour 
Master placidly. ‘‘ If you 
care to risk your steam- 
boat and crew, it’s no 
concern of mine. I’ve 
warned you. You ask me 
what the night ’ll be like, 
and I’ve told you. It’ll 
be shabby weather and 
dangerous weather. Lie 
where you are—there ’ll be 
men at sea to-night who ’d 
be glad to change places 
with you.’’ 

‘I swore I’d sail to 
the north,’’ said the skip- 
per, ‘‘an’ I shall sail. 
We’ve made a_ fortune 
this month, an’ we want 
to spend it—but not here. 
We want to get home, an’ 
we mean to try.”’ 

‘*Then why do you 
waste time coming here 
and asking about the 
weather ?’’ demanded the 
Harbour Master. 

“Tt isn’t me—it’s the 
duffers with me. Besides, 
questions cost naught,’’ 
rejoined the skipper, with 
a laugh. ‘‘ You sit here 
an’ give advice free, an’ 
I thought I’d come an’ 
get some. I’ve got it, 
an’ I thank you, but all 
the same I shan’t make 
use of it.’’ 

‘“‘They say that wise 
men give advice and fools 
don’t take it,’’ observed 
the Harbour Master. 

The skipper was about 
to answer angrily when 
the third hand said— 
‘* Look here, Harbour 
Master, we ’ve been talkin’ 
about this money, an’ the 
mate wants it divided. 
But I say the best way 
is to let a bank send 
on: 

‘* Of course,’’ 
the Harbour 
‘* Why not ?’”’ 

‘“*Becoss where I go 
this money’s goin’, an’ | 
like to do my own business 
in my own way,”’ said the 
skipper. ‘‘ Look!” He 
raised his waistcoat again 
and jingled the belt, of 
which he seemed foolishly 
proud. 

‘* Suppose you 
robbed ?’’ observed 
Harbour Master. 

‘* Tt ’ud be bad for the thief,’’ answered the skipper. 

‘*Or fell overboard ?’’ added the Harbour Master. 

‘“‘I’d have an answer to the good smacksman’s 
prayer—to sink an’ never rise, so as to get it over.”’ 

With this the skipper paid his dues, left the Light- 
house, and went on board the Feardess. 

She was straining at her head and stern ropes, fo: 
the rising tide, which was running heavily, had got 
hold of and troubled her. 

The Harbour Master directed the casting-off of the 
ropes, and the Fear/ess backed out into the Bay, where 
the lurching rollers caught her. ‘‘ You'll be glad to 
get back,’’ he shouted. 

‘*Not into this old harbour,’’ roared 
defiantly. ‘‘ Not if I’m bashed to bits! I’m in for it 
an’ I’ll stick it through! So long!’’ He signalled a 
scornful farewell on his syren, and the /ear/ess steamed 
into the drive of the rising gale. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT THE SAVOY: U.S. NAVY LEAGUE BANQUET. 


DRAWN BY MAX COWPER. 
Bust of Washington. Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 


























MR. WHITELAW REID'S AFTER-DINNER SPEECH TO THE UNITED STATES NAVY LEAGUE. 


The United States Navy League celebrated Washington's birthday, February 22, by a dinner at the Savoy Restaurant. About one hundred and fifty members of the League were present, and 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador, presided. Mr. Henry Pruger appropriately decorated the charming Louis Seize room for the occasion with his usual artistic taste. The American 
and English flags were interspersed with beautiful floral designs, and over all was an American eagle, from whose beak streamed ribbons of international colours. 





THE 
‘*She may get somewhere,’’ said the Harbour Master, 
when he had seen the last of the steam-boat, ‘ but 
there ’s one thing sure—she ’ll never get north.”’ 

‘‘An’ she'll nivver come back,’’ observed an old 
seaman named Eli, one of the harbour staff. ‘‘ They 
tell me ‘at there ’s brass enough i’ that belt to start a 
bank. To go away i’ weather like this wi’ all that gold on 
board is more nor a sin—it’s suicide. To think 0’ that 
Fearless being lost makes me feel poorly. T’ skipper’s 
wife can get another ’usband easy enough—an’ a sight 
better nor ’im, too—but gold once lost is allus lost. That 
steam-boat 'Il nivver come back—mark my words,’’ 

Throughout the night the /eardess thrashed east- 
ward, because she could not get to the north by so much 
as a mile. Sea after swept over the entire length 
of her, and wind and water made a roar of noise in 
which the shouts of the skipper and his crew were 
only feebly heard. There was little to shout for except 
to learn whether, after each break of sea on board, 
all was well; and sometimes to hail, in hoarse warning 
tones that were lost in the furious commotion of the gale, 
ghostly forms of steamers which were going south, 
lumbering shapes whose captains, harassed with doubts 
and burdened with responsibility, peered from high 
bridges into the black night. 

When daylight came with long-drawn slowness, the 
Fearless was in the ruthless turmoil of the torn waters 
of the edge of the Dogger, and for three unbroken days 

nights she was thrashed and hurled about. 
During that long time of heavy weather and _ per- 
sistent misery, the avarice of Skinflint Sam grew upon 
and finally possessed him. There was no hard work to 
keep his mind from brooding upon what he took to be 
a personal wrong, for fishing was entirely suspended. 

Little by little the mate instilled his own bitterness 
the rest of the crew, with here a hint and there a 
broad suggestion, according to the hearer’s receptivity. 
fhe remarks were frank and to the point, since subtlety 
is no part of the nature of the North Sea man. 

‘‘I’m with you in thinkin’ it’s a rotten shame he 
came to sea,’’ said the chief engineer, ‘‘ and that it's 
worse of him to cling to all that gold. Every man to his 
trade —an’ the skipper’s isn’t bankin’.’’ 

‘It’s more like thieving,’’ declared 
engineer resentfully, 

‘| ’d rather have my little bit in a 
in this steam-boat.’’ observed the trimmer. ‘‘ What ’s 
goin’ to ’appen when the coal’s done ?—an’ I can tell 
neatly complete starvation in these blessed 


sea 


and 


into 


the second 


bank ashore nor 


you there ; 
bunket 

‘‘Tle'll burn the 
rippin’ off every bit o’ 
the chief, 

‘Aa. then, * 
toppin’ sea 
keepin’ her up to ‘at? 

‘*She 'Il capsize,’’ announced the mate definitely. 

‘“What’s to be done?’ the chief continued. 
‘ There’s only one thing, as far as I can an’ 
that’s for somebody to tackle the skipper an’ tell him 
we've decided to ask him to run for shelter, because 
it’s no weather for stoppin’ out in any longer, especially 
when coal’s run short. An’ 1 think the man to do it is 
naturally Skinflint Sam. For one thing, he’s the mate, 
an’ for another, he’s already had a few words with the 
old man, so a few more won’t count. Shall we let it 
stand at that ?”’ 

‘* Very well,”’ agreed the mate. ‘ I’ll doit. You’ll 
have to give us the cabin clear to ourselves, so we 
can talk freely.’’ 

‘*We'll do that,’’ the chief promised readily, and he 
at once returned to the engine-room, his second and 
the trimmer accompanying him. 

The third hand went to the wheel and relieved the 
skipper, who joined the mate in the cabin. 

lhe skipper did not speak, and the mate watched 
him while he ate and drank. 

At last the mate broke the silence. ‘“Skipper,’’ he said, 
“the Dogger’s too much for you this time, isn’t it?’’ 
“Who says that ?’’ demanded the skipper gruffly 

‘*We all do,"’ the mate replied. 

The skipper deliberately ignored the answer. 

‘You'll never get past the spot where we are now,”’ 
continued the mate. 

‘Then I'll stop out here for ever!’’ vowed the 
skipper. He laughed loudly and turned his bloodshot 
eyes towards the skylight. The spindrift of the gale was 
crusted on his smarting face in a layer of salt ; and the 
bitter cold had frozen the moisture into little icicles in his 
tangled beard, 

There was a Dutchman ‘at talked like that once,’ 
said the mate with harsh solemnity. ‘‘ An’ ’im an’ ’is in 
their phantom ship are still tryin’ to get round the Cape, 
an’ there ’s still-written on the sky the awful oath he 
swore —‘ Until the Day of Judgment!’ ”’ 

The skipper laughed again. ‘‘If all the fiends ’at 
ever Went into the Pit were flyin’ over the North Sea on 
the wings of this cursed breeze,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1] wouldn't 
turn an’ run for it. Not after what I told the Harbour 
Master. Turn back an’ be laughed at! Not me!”’ 

‘You needn't go to Rockborough again,’’ said the 
mate. ‘Try some other port.’’ 

‘* He'd hear an’ know, and that ’ud be enough an’ 
as bad,"’ rejoined the skipper. 

‘Then if you won’t do it for yourself, do it for us,’’ 
said the mate almost pleadingly. 

‘*T’m master here,’’ replied the skipper sourly, ‘ 
l’ve said my say. The steam-boat’s partly mine.’’ 

“Our lives are our own,’’ said the mate, with 
rrowiny an 
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‘Shut up! ’’ ordered the skipper sternly. 
**Not till L’ve settled this business with you,’ 
mate firmly. Vhink of your wife-——an’ mine.”’ 

They'd rather see us dead as brave men nor livin’ 
as cowards,’’ the skipper asserted. 
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doggedly. 
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can’t last for ever, an’ if she’s weathered three days of 
it she ‘ll see the rest through.”’ 
‘*T can’t listen to talk like that,’’ the mate went 
‘‘1’m authorised by the rest to ask you to do two 
to divide the money and to turn the steam-boat’s 
The main point’s the money.”’ 
asked the 


on. 
things 
head for harbour. 

‘* An’ why should I divide the money ?”’ 
skipper. 

‘* So that if the worst comes to the worst each man ‘Jl 
have his share,’’ said the mate. 

‘But if the worst comes to the worst,’’ replied the 
skipper, ‘‘each man will sink the sooner if he ’s weighted 
down wi’ gold. No, no, I'll be the banker still. Ill 
keep the money an’ I’ll divide it when I get home. 
That ’s what I’ll do. It’s fair enough. An’ if you want 
to know the reason why, I’ll give it to you—I ’ll do it 
becoss I’ve said I’ll do it. That’s all.”’ 

There was a dangerous pause. Then the mate said, 
‘‘We’lllet the matter o’ the gold stand by. But will 
you turn her and run somewhere for shelter? ”’ 

‘« 1 ’]l do neither,’’ vowed the skipper. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the mate, ‘‘1’m to tell you that if 
you won’t of your own free will, you ’ll be made to do it.’’ 

‘*Make me!”’ said the skipper defiantly. 

There was another pause, then, above the roaring of 
the wind and sea, the skipper’s voice scoffingly repeated, 
‘*Make me!’”’ 

‘‘We’re desperate men,’’ 
ingly. 

‘I’m just as desperate—an’ more !’’ declared the 
skipper. 

For a moment the mate’s courage failed. He remem- 
bered hearing people say that the skipper’s grandfather 
had died at sea, raving, in a gale like this; and it had 
been prophesied of the skipper that such a fate would 
be his. 

‘* Skipper,’’ said the mate solemnly, ‘‘ you’re dealing 
wi’ men who are as determined as you. You’re one to 
seven, remember, an’ you’re called upon to abide by 
their will. Are you goin’ to do it?’’ 

‘‘T’ve given my answer,’’ replied the skipper. He 
took a pipe and a box of matches from his pocket before 
he added, ‘‘So, Skinflint Sam, you’re not only a dirty 
miser, but you ’re a leader of mutiny! ’’ 

‘“We’ve got our rights as well as you,’’ said the 
mate surlily. 

‘‘The only rights you’ve got is to do what you’re 
told,’’ retorted the skipper. ‘‘ An’ I’m going to see ’at 
you do. Tell these cattle on board ’at there’s only one 
skipper in this steam-boat—an’ that I’ll run for shelter 
when I’m forced—an’ that isn’ likely to be until she 
sinks! As for you an’ your greed o’ gold, I ’ll keep the 
belt till the bitter end, if only to spite you for the tricks 
you ’ve done, an’ the mean thoughts you’ve had. I’m 
not blind, an’ I’m not deaf, an’ I know ’at most of the 
men on board aren’t clever enough to plot unless they’ve 
been put up to it. That settles it, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ declaredthe mate. ‘‘It doesn’t. The coal’s 
run short, there’s no fishing to be done, an’ there’s no 
ice for packin’, even if you got a good haul—what ’s 
the use, then, 0’ stoppin’ out here ?’’ He spoke in fierce 
and hopeless bewilderment. ‘‘ What do you do it for?”’ 

‘“« Becoss I’ve said I] would—that’s all,’’ answered 
the skipper. ‘‘I’ll stop out if this breeze lasts a week 
longer, an’ if 1’m forced to burn every trunk an’ bit o’ 
wood on board to keep the boilers goin’. That’s plain, 
isn’t it? I like to be understood.’’ 

‘So do I,”’ retorted the mate, in a burst of passion, 
‘fan’ that brings me to my own private point. Hand 
over my share o’ that gold!’’ 

$y way of answer the skipper rose from the table and 
turned his back on the mate. Straddling his great legs 
in front of the hot little stove, he struck a match. 

Over the stove was a small silvered glass, obscured 
for the most part by a muffler which had been soaked 
with salt water and was drying; but a corner of the 
mirror was clear, and what the skipper saw reflected 
in it made him drop the match, clutch his pipe in his 
left hand, and turn swiftly round with clenched fist. As 
he did so he confronted the mate, whose face was livid 
with hate, and almost touched his own. 

The mate’s right hand was poised in air, and gripped 
in it was a great pocket-knife, with open glittering blade. 

In another instant the blade would have fallen— 
somewhere near the base of the skipper’s neck, and 
the skipper knew as well as he knew his Dogger that 
the end of his career would have been reached. And 
yet all he said was, ‘‘ Skinflint I knew you to be, Sam, 
but murderer I never expected. An’ you’d risk your 
neck an’ soul an’ shame your family for ever for a bit 
0’ gold! Hand us that knife.’ 

The mate mutely obeyed. 

‘*T’ll be back in a second,” said the skipper, and 
left the cabin. 

‘*] suppose,’’ said the mate bitterly, when the 
skipper returned, ‘‘’at you ’ve been to call in a witness 
or two, so’s to go for me for attempted murder, or 
threats, or something ’at’ll break me ? An’ me such a 
poor man, wi’ a sick wife an’ a big fam’ly.’’ 

‘“No,’’ answered the skipper quietly. ‘‘ I’ve only 
chucked that knife overboard. I shouldn’t fancy you 
’aving it, after temptation like that. We’ll settle up 
when we go ashore—an’ then, Sam, I think we'll part 
as shipmates. I don’t care to live with a man who’s 
got his knife into me—or wants to. You turn in, an’, 
unless you say anything about this little affair, nobody ’ll 
I’m goin’ to the wheel to take a 
spell. I think I can’t trust anybody else just now.”’ 

He went on deck, entered the little enclosed, glass- 
fronted wheelhouse, and sent the third hand below. 

Ihe mate, almost shamefacedly, turned into his dark 
bunk and tried to sleep. But at last he also went on 
deck, still with the thirst of gold and murder in his heart. 
As he emerged from the companion he saw a huge sea 
towering ahead, and almost as soon as the danger was 
observed the /ear/ess was struck and swept. 

The skipper was the only man on deck, and being in 
the wheel house, he was theoretically safe; but the 
wheel-house was wrecked and the wheel was spun round 
by the thrust of the sea against the rudder. Despite his 
wondrous strength and grim determination, the skipper 
Was spun with it, and was hurled against the side of the 
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structure. A heavy roll of the steam-boat sent the door 
of the wheel-house flying open, and the skipper, stunned 
and helpless, fell upon the deck. Those who were below 
heard the noise and felt the shock ; but by this time they 
were hardened to the violence of the Fear/ess, and, as 
there was no call, they did not go on deck. 

The mate, standing by the companion, saw what 
had happened, ard instinctively made his way forward 
as quickly as the vessel’s furious motion allowed. ~ 

Another wave overwhelmed the Feav/ess and deluged 
the deck. 

The mate clung to a rail until the smother of water 
had returned to the sea; then he looked at the torn spot 
where the wheel-house had stood. There was no sign 
of the skipper, and the mate saw that he had been 
carried overboard with some of the deck gear and was 
floating near the steam-boat. His head was just above 
the surface of the water, and he convulsively clutched 
a fish-trunk which had been carried away. It was with 
the left hand that he supported himself, the right being 
under water, as if it had been disabled. ‘The skipper’s 
temporary unconsciousness had vanished through the 
shock of the immersion, and he was fully in possession 
of his senses, and fighting desperately for life. 

Even in his extremity the skipper uttered no cry of 
fear, and raised no shout for help. He saw only one 
man on the torn deck, and that was the man who only 
an hour before had sought his life, and from whom 
therefore he could not and did not expect mercy. 

The mate also looked—with hard eyes in which there 
was no gleam of pity. ‘‘ Greedy devil!’’ he murmured 
bitterly. ‘‘Let him drown! The ballast ’at ’s pullin’ 
’im down ’s ’is own doin’. It isn’t mine. Providence 
has worked this.”’ 

He stared over the rail, fascinated ; and his eyes met 
those of the skipper, still clinging to his frail support, 
still hungeringly looking to the /eaz/ess for the help 
which did not come, and still stubbornly resolved to die 
rather than utter a cry for salvation at the hands of his 
enemy. 

Then the mate’s eyes were suddenly illumined with 
a strange new light, and a new and overpowering feeling 
possessed him. 

He shouted down the companion, ‘‘ Rouse up, boys, 
rouse! The skipper’s overboard!’’ And as the crew 
tumbled up he threw his coat aside, dragged off his 
great heavy boots, and plunged into the sea, with all 
the chances against him of either rescuing the skipper 
or saving himself. But he struck out undauntedly 
towards the skipper and gripped and held him to the 
fish-trunk. He caught a rope which was thrown from 
the deck of the Zear/ess, and with which the two of them 
were slowly hauled in. He also refused to leave the 
water until the skipper was safe on board, and then it was 
touch-and-go with] death for him, since the rope slipped 
from his cold, numb hands, and he was only clutched 
and held as a wave swept him high above the rail. He 
was dumped on the streaming deck after the fashion of 
a trunk of fish which is boarded in bad weather. 

They got the two below and warmed and fed them, 
then they turned to the handling of the Fear/ess—still to 
the north, which was when the sun was red and low in a 
hard sky, and in obedience to the undeviating order of 
the skipper. 

The skipper was the first to break an awkward 
silence. ‘‘ Did you notice what I did when I was in the 
water ?’’ he asked. He turned up his sodden waistcoat 
once more, and the mate saw that the belt was no longer 
there. ‘‘I had to let it go,’’ added the skipper, ‘or it 
would ha’ dragged me down like a stone. I slipped it as 
easy as the cod-end o’ the trawl. After all, a man doesn’t 
want to sink if there ’s a chance o’ floatin’.’’ 

The mate did not answer, and the skipper continued, 
‘* But it was a narrer squeak, all the same, eh?’”’ 

‘* Fairly,’’ agreed the mate. ‘‘ But it’s one o’ the 
squeaks you get used to on the North Sea.”’ 

‘*Sam,’’ continued the skipper with a bitter sigh, ‘‘I 
don’t want to be mean, becoss you dragged me back 
from kingdom come; but there’s allus a reason for 
everything ’at’s done in this world. Shall I tell you 
what I think’s the reason why you’ve saved me when 
you ’d made up your mind to let me go?”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ asked the mate. 

‘* Becoss, Sam, you wanted your share o’ the gold. 
No wonder so many men have written so much about 
its curses.’’ 

‘*You’re wrong, skipper,’’ replied the mate quietly. 
‘*] jumped in after you becoss, thank God, I saw in 
a flash what a miserable skunk I’d been—an’ saw 
just as clearly ’at one gvod turn deserves another. 
That’s all. It’s nothing—but I’m glad it was that 
and not—not the other thing, which was the temptation 
of the devil an’ poverty. I’ve done wi’ that belt. I’m 
glad it’s gone, and the gold with it. P’raps some day 
a lucky drag will bring it up, an’ then there’ll be all 
sorts o’ wild tales as to how it got there.’’ 

The skipper laughed loud and long. He smacked 
the mate on the back, and laughed again. ‘‘Sam,’’ 
he shouted joyously, ‘‘we’ve both got a bit o’ day- 
light let into us this trip—me not to play the fool any 
more an’ you not to let avarice overcome you. An’ 
we ’ve learnt our lesson very cheap, after all, for that 
old belt had nothing in it but a few ha’pennies! I 
did send on the money through a bank—as if I’d be 
such a fool as to come to sea in weather like this with 
a belt o’ gold! So you see what I meant when | 
told you ’at you couldn’t have it, eh? An’ you nearly 
did murder, an’ I nearly got drowned, all through what 
we might call a slight misunderstandin’! Well! well!”’ 

The mate turned to leave the cabin. 

‘*Sam,’’ added the skipper kindly, ‘‘you ’ll get your 
share all right, an’ a trifle over for the poorly missis. 
And if you like, we ’ll be shipmates still, eh ?”’ 

By way of answer Skinflint Sam wrung the skipper’s 
hand, and there was moisture on his cheeks which was 
not from the spindrift of the Dogger. 

‘* Now,’’ commanded the skipper heartily, ‘‘ just step 
on deck an’ see ’at she’s bein’ kept on her course, 
Nor’-Nor’-West, mind, for I never broke my word 
when I said I’d do a thing, an’ I’m going to make 
Aberdeen. I’d rather. perish nor run back to that old 
Rockborough an’ be laughed at!’’ 


THE END. 
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THE BRITISH GARRISON AT SOKOTO: A SQUARE WITH MAXIMS. EXPEDITIONARY TROOPS: A ROYAL SALUTE. 























NIGERIAN TROOPS AT GUN PRACTICE NEAR LOKOJA. DIPLOMACY AT WORK: A CONFERENCE WITH AN EMIR. 


THE RISING IN NIGERIA AND MURDER OF BRITISH OFFICERS: MILITARY SCENES AT SOKOTO AND LOKOJA.: 


Sir Frederick Lugard has unfortunately had to confirm the report that the British garrison near Sokoto had been attacked and three officers had been killed. The disaster is attributed to the 
horses having bolted, thus breaking the square. The garrison at Sokoto is said to be quite safe. Reinforcements were expected to reach that town on the 28th. An expeditionary force that left 
Lokoja three weeks ago has been recalled. 





























1. THE LIGHTER DEPOT, CARRYING A ‘THOUSAND TONS OF COAL. 2. BATTLE-SHIP RECEIVING COAL FROM THE EXPRESS DEPOT. 
3. THE INTERIOR OF THE LIGHTER DURING BAGGING AND TRANSPORT. 4. THE EXPRESS COAL-BAGGING DEPOT WITH ITS DERRICKS. 


SPEEDY COALING OF WAR-SHIPS IN HARBOUR: THE EXPRESS BAGGING DEPOT. 
Drawn sy CHares De Lacy. 
The lighter, which is the patent of Messrs. Mackrow and Cameron, enables coal-bags to be filled without shovelling, and has appliances for transporting the filled bags very rapidly to vessels 
lying alongside. In the coal-filling room, here shown, the coal comes gradually down a bench, from which it is raked into bags. As soon as 8 bag is full it is hung upon overhead rails, along 
which it runs to the elevator. The bags are transferred at extraordinary speed in the direction shown by the arrows, and are delivered on the deck of a battle-ship at the rate of about a hundred 
tons an hour. In the centre of the craft are two high-speed two-and-a-half ton Cameron cranes for filling the lighter's own holds with coal. and for transporting bagged coal from barges to 
vessels requiring it on the other side. These cranes can pick up and set down their loads at any point outside a radius of eight feet and within a radius of forty feet. 
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AT THE SIGN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
BY ANDREW, LANG. 


O understand all about tariffs and protection, and 
retaliation, and so forth, in general, is difficult. 
To the ordinary thinker it seems that, probably, circum- 
stances alter cases, and that any nation has a right 
(that is, has the power) to say, ‘‘ Free Trade is Good 
Absolute ; not for ws though ; for we do not yet exist in 
the Absolute.’”’ So they place as much tariff as they 
please on the goods of any other nation, which prefers 
the Absolute Good but cannot get it. 


You see we are obliged at once to use the language of 
metaphysics, which is unpopular, but none the less is 
appropriate. Let us take a concrete case, which does 
not require a consideration of the Unconditioned. I take 
it from the columns of the Pad/isher’s Circular. Messrs. 
Angus and Robertson, publishers and booksellers of 
Sydney, Australia, propose to clap a duty of 25 per cent. 
‘fon United States novels coming into Australia.’’ They 
speak only of novels, be it observed. They do not, in their 
letters to the Publisher's Circular, propose to clap a 
heavy duty on American historical treatises, or poems, 
or essays, or works on anthropology, archzology, 
philology, seismology, psychology, and so forth. Can 
it be that such books are negligible quantities, and 
that only novels are worth thinking about ? 


Why do Messrs. Angus and Robertson want to tax 
American novels so high? If it were a mere matter of 
taste, if they do not care for American novels, ‘‘ the 
Court is quite with them.’’ American novels might be 
regarded as destitute aliens and ‘‘ shoo’d’’ out of our 
island without limiting the range of my intellectual 
pleasures, though that is no reason why other people 
should be deprived of them. 


The real reason is that Messrs. Angus and Robert- 
son, if they have some new novels by Australian novelists 
to sell, cannot prevent the Americans from taking and 
publishing them without paying a cent for them, unless 
they have them printed in America, which costs a good 
deal of money. Or they can have them printed, not 
in Australia, but in America, and have American plates 
sent to them to print from in Sydney. I conceive that the 
Australian compositors would make a terrible hubbub, 
and probably strike, if their work was thus taken out of 
their hands. So Messrs. Angus and Robertson fly to 
the idea of retaliation. 

Is it worth while? Are there many Australian 
novelists whose works would sell, at the price of an 
American novel, in America? I think not. If pirated, 
and sold at sixpence, perhaps Australian novelists 
would find a market in America; but, of course, they 
would not be one penny the richer. Methinks that very 
few British novelists find any appreciable profit in 
the American market. A few, a very few, may do so, 
but not the mass. The Americans have many flourish- 
ing schools of native novelists, whom they greatly 
prefer to our men and women of genius, just as we 
prefer our native masterpieces, of which about a dozen 
appear every week. Australian students, as a writer in 
the Publisher's Circular justly remarks, will not see 
the fun of being prevented from = getting American 
novels (which they seem to like) merely that Australian 
novelists may have a chance of picking up a few 
dollars in the American market without employing 
the American compositor. <A foreign novelist really 
popular in America could afford to pay the Amer- 
can compositor and also the compositor of his own 
dear native land. An unpopular novelist is not worth 
troubling about. A British or Australian author who 
is not a novelist need very seldom vex his soul by 
thinking of the American market at all. His best 
chance of being read in America lies in making no 
attempt to protect his copyright. In piratical editions 
he may, sometimes, reach the American public, but to 
win their suffrages in a copyright edition he must be a 
very remarkable savan¢ indeed, or a historian at least 
as popular as Carlyle and Macaulay were in their life- 
time; and, in their days, we pirated the Americans, and 
they pirated us. It may be little to the credit of human 
nature, but American new books were much more widely 
diffused in England, and English new books were much 
more widely diffused in America, in the old days when 
both peoples flew the Jolly Roger, than is the case 
now. To be sure, they were much better books. How 
we pirated Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Mark Twain, 
Holmes, and Whittier! How gaily they retaliated on 
our Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
Macaulay! This was what you may call Free Trade, 
and, as an author not furiously popular, I do not care 
how soon we all revert to the old Homeric practice of 
the rovers of the sea. 

As novels (and nothing else in the literary way 
counts) are not precisely a necessity, and as both we 
and the Americans have novelists who amply supply 
all home needs, we, at least, cannot retaliate on each 
other. We could boycott American romances, and they 
could boycott British fiction, and only a very few people, 
not a dozen in each country, would be one penny the 
worse. When it comes to things to eat, the question takes 
a totally different aspect. Probably the Australian 
Commonwealth will not begin retaliating, though we 
learn that Australian novelists have already been pirated 
in America. Do not let the novelists infer that, because 
the Americans pirate them, they would sell in unpirated 
editions. 


How gooda thing it is, in schoolboy phrase, ‘‘ to have 
the cheek taken out of one’’! This has just been my lot, 
in an unusual way. There is a very strange and melan- 
choly event in the history of Scotland. By an accident 
I was led last week to look into it closely, by the pro- 
cess of grubbing in manuscript royal account-books and 
other records. Having found out what actually did 
happen, I wrote a paper about it all, giving first the 
statements of several old and modern historians, who 
were all in the wrong. When I had finished my essay 
it occurred to me to look at what I myself had written 
on the matter in my ‘* History.’’ Mine was the most 
erroneous version of the lot! 








CHESS. 


To Corresponnents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


Sorrento, E J Winter Woop, and Others.—We have communicated 
your complimentary remarks to the composer in question. 

J -Datuw Pavi.--We have both problems under consideration, but we 
have to bring ourselves to face some subsequent trouble if they are 
published, owing to the varying opinions on the legality of the play. 

H Ropwery (Chancery Lane).—Amended diagram to hand with thanks. 

Girinpra CHanprA Muxknaryt (Bengal).—Your problem shall 
attention. 

J J J (Frampton).—If you have got the position as we published it, surely 
3. Kt to Kt 3rd (mate) is the completion of your sequence of moves. 

Correct Sotvrions or Promiem No. 3216 received from_ Laurent 
Changuion (St. Helena Bay, Cape Colony); of No. 3219 from M. Shaida 
Ali Khan (Rampur, India); ot No. 3222 from A G Bagot (Dublin) ; of 
No, 3223 from D Newton (Lisbon), Novice (Dublin). A G Bagot Dublin , 
and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth) ; of No. at from Sorrento, 
E G Rodway (Trowbridge) E J Winter Wood, David Weir (Fivemile- 
town), A W Roberts (Sandhurst), AJ Pereira Machado (Lisbon), H S 
Brandreth (Rome), T Roberts, H J Plumb (Sandhurst), and Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct So.urions or Prostem No. 3225 received from Joseph Willcock 
(Shrewsbury), F Hancock (Bristol), R F Holloway (Manchester), 
Albert Wolf Putney), F Henderson (Leeds), R Franks (Brixton), and 
R Worters (Canterbury). 


have 


Sotution or Prositem No. 3224.—By J. W. Apport. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. K to Q 7th K to K 4th 
2. Kt to Kt 6th Any move 
3. Q or Kt mates 
If Black play 1. B to K 4th, 2. Q to Kt and (ch), and ifr. B to Q sth, 2. Kt to Kt 6th, etc. 


PROBLEM No. 3227.—By A. W. Daniet. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


Game played in the Championship Tournament of the City of London 

Chess Club, between Messrs. W. Warp and P. Hearey. 

(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. W.). wuitr (Mr. H.) BLACK (Mr. W. 
P to K 4th 18. P to QO 4th B to B 5th 
Kt to O B 3rd 19. Q to K sq P takes P 
Kt to B 3rd 20. BK takes P 
P to grd Kt takes P is better, retaining two Bishops 
P to K Kt 3rd against the same power on.the other side 
’ Whatever chances might arise from Kt to 
Kt sth (ch) are made worthless so long as 
Black keeps his Bishop at B sth. 
Kt takes B 
K R to K sq 


R to Q sq 

rotons 4 
R to K and 
P to Kt sth 


The Bishops now 


wuire (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th 
. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto Kt sth 
. Pto Q 3rd 
. Pto B 3rd 
.Q Kt to Q and 
White's opening is entirely after Steinitz, 
but it is worth wap | that when Zukertort 20 
layed the defence here adopted Steinitz z > 
en continued 6. P to Q 4th. 21. R takes Kt 
Z 22. QO to Q and 
6. B to Kt 2nd 23. Rto Q 7th 
7. Kt to B sq Castles 24. QO takes R 
8. Kt to K 3rd P to K R 3rd 25. © to Q and 
9. BtoR 4th K to R and The decisive advance. 
10. B to B and P to Q 4th become all-powerful. 
11. Q to K and B to K 3rd 26. R P takes P 
12. P takes P Kt takes P 27. Pto R sth 
13. Kt takes Kt 3 takes Kt 28. P takes P (ch) 
14. Bto K 4rd P to B 4th 20. P takes P 
15. Castles Q R 30. O to B 4th 
However strong this ney appear, it largely Conclusive even though it leaves his King 
contributes to the loss of the game. he exposed to a series of hecks. As soon as 
service of the Rook is gained by the ex- | these are exhausted, the end must come. 
,osure of his King to the raking fire of 
both Bishops, and this proves overwhelm. 
ing in the end 


P takes P 

P takes B P 
Q takes P 
Rto K 7th 
Q to R 3rd 


31. O takes P (ch) 
32. O to R 7th (ch) 
33. O to B 5th (ch) 
| 34. Q to B sth (ch) 


K to Kt sq 

K to B sq 

B to B 3rd 

K to Kt sq 

R takes Kt 

B to Kt 4th (ch 
B takes b (ch) 
Q to K 3rd (ch 
White resigns. 


15. Q to B 3rd 
16. P to K R 4th PtoQ R 4th 
17. Pto R 3rd P to Q Kt 4th 
The energetic advance of these Pawns in | ° 
conjunction with Q to B’grd marks the admir- | % 
rere! h alaaaaae with which Black's forces are | - 
handled, | 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 


Game played in the Championship Tournament of the Franklin Chess Club, 
Philadelphia, between Mussrs. Groots and STADLEMAN. 


(PAtlidor’s Defence.) 


BLACK (Mr. S.) 
P takes B P 
Kt to K 4th 


waite (Mr. G.) 

9. Pto K B 4th 
10. Castles 
; 11. B takes P 

P takes Kt obviously gives Black the 

much-needed relief he wants. 

It. Q Kt to Kt sth 
12. O to O 3rd Kt to R end 


BLACK (Mr. S 
P to K 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
KttoK B 3rd 


wuitr (Mr. G.) 
1. Pto K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Pto Q 4th 

3. KttoQ Bjrd  Bto K and 

5. Bto B 4th Kt to Q and 

The Queen's Bishop should be played out 
first. The text move gives White a brilliant 
opportunity 1}. Rto QO end 

6. Btakes P(ch) K takes B A charming coup de repos, that leaves 
7. KttoKt sth(ch) K to Kt jrd Black with no resource. 
Kt takes Kt 


K to R 3rd 
Kt takes P 
P takes P 
Resigns. 


If K to K or B sq the Queen is lost ; if 
K to Kt sq the Queen's Rook falls to the 
irresistible cavalier On the other hand, 
Black's defence is now very difficult 


& P to K R 4th P to K R 4th 


13. 

14. P to K sth (ch 
15. Kt to K 4th 
10. P takes Kt 

17. P takes Kt (ch 


We regret to announce the death, after a prolonged illness, of 
Mr. Frank Healey, the foremost of English problem-composers, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. No name is more familiar to the chess 
world than that of the author of the Bristol problem, and no one so 
long maintained the pre-eminence of his position. For over half a century 
his work has exercised our wits and commanded our admiration, and 
its quality showed no deterioration with the passing years. e was 
the contemporary of Staunton, Buckle, and Morphy in their prime, 
and he was famous before the stars of Steinitz, Zukertort, and Black- 
burne had risen. Of his art we have scarcely space to speak. 
Beauty and elegance were its distinguishing features, and originality 
its keynote. In the dedication to him of «English Chess Problems,”’ 
the editors testify to the profound influence he exerted on modern com- 
positions, and jt is safe to say that in conjunction with J. B., of Bridport, 
and Grimshaw he founded the English school as we know it to-day. He 
was not greatly attracted by problem competitions, but in his early career 
he carried off the chief prizes in the Bristol, Manchester, and Birmingham 
tournaments. A volume of his problems was published in 1866, but it has 
long been out of print, and commands a high price in the market. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE BODY. 


" MONG all your dissertations which keep your 

readers abreast of scientific discoveries,’’ writes 
a correspondent, ‘‘ you have never, so far as I am aware, 
touched on the cell-constitution of the living body, nor 
have you referred to the interesting question of the work 
of cells at large.’’ My correspondent is not quite correct 
in his statement. It is true, I have not specifically 
devoted one of our weekly articles to the consideration 
of the ‘‘cell’’ as the living unit whence all things living 
proceed, but I have certainly, from time to time, had 
occasion -to refer to the important duties which cells 
discharge in the vital economy. 


Suppose a person to inquire how much of, say, a 
human body is really alive, what form or shape would 
the scientific reply take? In the first place, the inquirer 
would be informed that only those parts which had ‘‘ proto- 
plasm”’ as their essential substance could be regarded 
as vital in nature. This protoplasm is the ‘ physical 
basis of life,’ as Huxley long ago termed it. Differ- 
ing, no doubt, as it does in its nature in animals and 
plants, and inhigh animals and in low ones, and possess- 
ing a complexity of organisation such as the naturalists 
of even a quarter of a century ago did not suspect, 
protoplasm still remains before us as the veritable ‘‘ life- 
stuff.’’ It is the formal clay of the potter Life, which is 
shaped and baked in the vital pottery, here into the 
brick, and there into the costly vase. Clearly, therefore, 
it is only those parts of an animal or plant that are 
protoplasmic in their nature which can claim to be 
living parts at all. 


This living matter utilises material of all kinds in the 
building of the body. It takes phosphate of lime for the 
bones, for example; but that mineral, fabricated and 
fashioned into our skeleton, is not alive. The parts 
which are living in a bone are the protoplasm-cells, 
which are the bone-makers. Now, all other tissues of 
the frame are in like condition. Whether they be actively 
vital, like muscle, or whether they are less typically 
living, like a sinew, their active constituent is proto- 
plasm. If we have settled so much, the next stage in 
our inquiry is that which leads us to note that our 
our living matter is disposed through the body in the 
form of ‘‘cells.’’ I have lived long enough to have 
witnessed a veritable ‘‘ battle of the cells,’’ wherein 
opinions regarding these vital units were hurled hither 
and thither between opposing sides on the field of 
fight. I have seen the idea of the ‘‘cell’’ become 
transmogtified and altered so that the original con- 
cept was practically lost and obliterated. The battle 
arose in natural fashion out of the advance of micro- 
scopical inquiry. The research of one day was over- 
thrown by the newer conceptions of the next. It is 
always the, same in science. You need not hope for 
finality in any branch of research; for knowledge grows 
‘from more to more,’’ as the thoughts of men widen 
and as the means of acquiring knowledge extend. 

By a ‘‘cell’’ we mean to indicate a microscopic 
living unit of the living body. It is always a minute 
thing. The biggest cell measures in diameter the one 
hundred and twentieth part of an inch. The smallest 
may measure anything from the six or seven thousandth 
part of an inch to the ten-thousandth part. There are 
many grades in cells—that is to say, in their complexity 
and in their organisation. A single cell may constitute 
a perfect animal or plant of low type. A _ yeast-plant 
is a single cell; so is that animalcule the Ameba. 
What we require in a cell is living matter, to start 
with. A little mass of protoplasm living by itself is a 
cell. It may have nothing else to present to view 
save its living substance, apparently structureless, but 
it is none the less a living unit. It can eat, 
digest, move, and reproduce its kind, and the highest 
organism can do no more. Some cells have higher duties 
to discharge than others, therefore Dame Nature, with 
her unerring foresight, organises certain of these units 
for a more complex life than that led by their fellows. 


A brain or nerve cell is much higher in the social 
scale of cell life than a cell of the skin. A liver-cell, 
judging by what it does, is a more complex and more 
important cell than, say, one which manufactures the 
tears. With this rise in the importance of the duties 
cells perform, we find a consequent complexity of struc- 
ture, such as, however, the microscope is not always 
able to trace out in a satisfactory manner. The simple 
speck of living matter thus develops a wall or investing 
medium. In the cell body there appears a_ particle 
called the ‘‘nucleus,’’ and attached to this a smaller 
particle we term the ‘‘nucleolus.’’ These are the repro- 
ductive centres of our living units.. They play their part 
in the making of new cells, and of thus increasing the 
cell population when need arises, and where such in- 
crease Is possible. Just as the single cell which repre- 
sents the lowest animal and the lowest plant can 
multiply itself and nourish itself, so the cells that have 
come to form part of the constitution of our own bodies 
repeat each, in its history, the same round of duties as do 
their lower neighbours of the pool and the water-drop. 


Knowing what cells are, we are now prepared to 
understand something of the constitution of the living 
body. While the low animal is a single cell, the high 
animal is a commonwealth of cells. In the body’s 
development they have been multiplied so as to present 
us with groups of living units discharging duties as 
diversified in their nature as are the trades and avocations 
of mankind. We have brain-cells to govern us; liver- 
cells to make bile and to do other and more important 
work in the liver’s history; cells to make saliva, gastric 
juice, sweetbread juice, and other fluids of use in the 
digestion of food; cells to make tears to wash the 
eyes ; cells to make and to repair our bones; and cells 
to repair the constant loss of material to which the 
outer skin is subject. This is the real constitution of 
the body—a commonwealth of cells under a government, 
that of the nerve-cells. And not the least wonder 
of all is that the whole body arises at the start from a 
single cell—the egg or germ. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE MURDER OF BRITISH OFFICERS IN NIGERIA: A PROBABLE CAUSE. 


DRAWN BY R. CATON WOODVILLE FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY DR. D’ARCY IRVINE. 


























“ 


A HADJI, ON HIS RETURN FROM MECCA, PREACHING A HOLY WAR AGAINST THE INFIDEL AT SOKOTO. 


When a pilgrim returns from Mecca wearing the green turban which is the badge of his saintliness, he gathers his friends round an open hearth of clay on which a large fire has been kindled. 
While the fire burns the company remain on their knees at prayer: but as soon as it begins to die the saint leaps to his feet and begins the story of his pilgrimage. He praises Mecca as & 
place where there are no Christians, and contrasts it with the European occupation of Africa, From this it is but a step to fierce exhortation to a holy war. 
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THE DISFIGUREMENT OF NIAGARA IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BALLOU. 

















110,500 H.P. IS DEVELOPED: THE NIAGARA 
FALLS POWER CO.'S STATION. 


WHERE 
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HE American 


it must be unfortunately con- 


capitalist, 


fessed, the Canadian also, is quite 
merciless to the natural beauty of 
The 
power of the Falls has for a very 


Niagara. unused motive 
long time been a temptation to per- 
the 


of electro-motive force, and a vast 


sons interested in production 


organisation has now taken in 


hand the driving of the New York 
railways by power generated at 
Niagara, to the utter destruction 


of the picturesqueness of the Falls, 











ENTRANCE TO NIAGARA FALLS HYDRAULIC POWER 


Head- Works 


f Ontario Co, 


A VAST ELECTRIC PLANT: POWER HOUSE NO. i. 
OF NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 





The electricity will be supplied 
to the New York Central Rail- 
way by the Ontario Power 
Company of the Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and the Niagara, Leck- 
port, and Ontario Power Com- 
pany, at Lockport, New York. 
The two companies cannot be 
legally but no 
law can prevent the Canadian 
company frem generating power 
and transmitting it across the 
river to the New York Ccm- 
pany. The great pcwer-houses 





consolidated, 








CO."S CANAL ABOVE THE FALLS AT PORT DAY. 


Ontario Co.’s Transformer-House (on Hill). 
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Canadian Niagara Power Co, 


Ontario Co.'s Power-House. 


Ontario Co.'s Overtlow-House. 


Niagara Falls Power Co. 


Toronto and Niagara Power Co. 


THE DISFIGUREMENT OF NIAGARA FALLS BY ELECTRIC POWER STATIONS. 


Correspondence has been going on between Sir Mortimer Durand, the British Ambassador at Washington. and Mr. Root, the United States Secretary, on the question of saving Niagara from the 
When the Commission on International Waterways has reported, it is believed that a treaty will be arranged between Great Britain and the United States for 


the preservation of the Falls. 


inroads of industrial enterprise. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST WATERFALL RUINED TO SUPPLY ELECTRICITY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BALLOU. 











to be erected on the banks of The turbines will be placed 
the Niagara River, and the in a huge excavation, which is 
tremendous excavations for tur- 
bine pits, will hopelessly mar 
the landscape, and although 
an American paper assures us 
that at least one of the power- 


houses is “an artistic stone 


shown in our Illustration, The 
original Dufferin Islands, for- 









merly a very charming part of 
the picture, have been increased 
in area, and several entirely 
new islands, measuring about 




































WHERE 100,000 HORSE-POWER IS DEVELOPED: POWER 
STATION No. 2, AND TAIL-RACE OF OLD MILLS. 
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building, the roof of which 
i forms a broad promenade, com- 
manding an exceptionally fine 
: view” of the rapids, it is im- 


150,000 cubic yards, nave been 

made of the rocks taken from 

| the bed of the river during the 
work of deepening. Niagara, 

possible to be very much com- , 

forted thereby. Head-works will 


indeed, will soon have the ap 
pearance of a vast factory, The 


be situated in the smooth water 
main generators and their tur 


of the upper river above the 
first line of rapids opposite the 


bines directly connected are the 


only machines placed on the 
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OUTLET OF DISCHARGE-TUNNEL 
OF NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO 





THE HUGE 18 - FEET CONDUIT. 
ONTARIO POWER CO.: JOINING 
A SECTION. 








; a a > »nerating-station. 
Dufferin Isiands, and _ three floor cf the generating -station 


main flum2zs are to lead the 


Each turbine unit is mounted 


on a horizontal shaft operating 


water through the park to a 
at 187°5 revolutions a minute 


point in the cliff below the 
and rated at 11,400 horse-power, 


falls, thence through tunnels 
Six of the twenty main genera 


to the generating-station in the 
tors provided for the general 


gorge, and iastly to the distri- 
plan make up the first installa 


buting - stations. The main 
waterway is built of steel plates wom The total floor - space 


half an inch in thickness, with occupied by a unit, consisting 


of a generator and its turbine, 
is about 26 by 50 feet. 





double - riveted joints, and the 5 4 
pipe will be laid in a trench, A 1785-FEET DEEP WHEEL-PIT FOR TURBINES. 


The pit is 18 feet wide, and will contain the turbines to drive the Niagara Falls 
Power Co.'s Electric Generators. 
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NIGHTFALL IN THE JUNGLE: A WILD-ELEPHANT DR 


Drawn BY S. BgGG, OUR SPECIAL Artist wy 





Sir Arthur Bigge 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE WILD ELEPHA 


ir. Begg writes: “The shouting of the beaters, the blowing of horns, and the occasional report of fire-arms had ceased for some minutes. It was rapidly growing | 


dark, and we doubted whether any wild elephants would be seen that evening, when a movement was observed at the other side of the river. and the herd 


N.B.— Special Photogravure Supplement : 
“Children of Charles |.," inseried here. 
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DRIVE BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES IN MYSORE. 


ST WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES IN_ INDIA. 





d Crichton Prince of Wales. Mr. Fraser Resident . Princess of Wales. Maharajah of Mysore. 


ANTS ON THE KABANNI RIVER, MYSORE. 


| came quietly out of the forest. The elephants forded the stream at a shallow part, and then came in the direction of the royal party, passing close underneath 


the bank. By standing up cautiously and looking over the bushes, it was possible to get a good view of the huge creatures looming up through the dusk.” 
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WHERE THE KAISER HAS RELAXED HIS GRIP: EVACUATED KIAUCHAU. 
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SHANTUNG STREET, KIAUCHAU. GERMAN-BUILT HOUSES FOR CHINESE 


TOWN AND HARBOUR OF _ KIAUCHAU, 


IN KIAUCHAU. 
CONSTRUCTED WITH GERMAN MONEY. 
THE GREAT GERMAN HARBOUR AT KIAUCHAU. 

Adee. 


THE KAISER’S EXPENSIVE LUXURY IN THE FAR’ EAST: THE 
WESTERN MASONRY AND ARCHITECTURE IN KIAUCHAU. 


In virtue of an agreement between the German Governor-General of Kiauchau and the Chinese Governor of Shantung, Kiauchau was evacuated by the Germans in January. The garrison went 

home, and thc Chinese undertook the protection of the territory leased to Germany and the German-buile railway. Germany established herself in Kiauchau in 1897 as an offset to the 

Russian occupation of Port Arthur: and the outery which immediately ensued against the British Government for letting slip this opportunity in the Far East led to the hasty lease of 
Wei-Hai-Wei, which was fortified at a cost of three million pounds, only to prove useless, If the Kaiser relaxed his grip here, he is seeking to tighten it in Morocco, 








———— nn 
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THAT MARSHAL THEMSELVES TO PASTURE. 


DRAWN BY R, CATON WOODVILLE. 














PIGS IN A SERVIAN VILLAGE JOINING THE SWINEHERD AT HIS EARLY MORNING CALL. 


In any Servian village there is only one swineherd, who looks after all the pigs of the community. In the morning he goes through the streets blowing his horn, and the pigs come out of 
their own accord, fall in behind him, and follow him to the pasture. At night he brings them home, and they disperse to their sties in the same orderly way as they pass the houses to which 
they belong. They require no attention and no singling out. 



























Whaat wo 44 Benger’s is a farinaceous 
* food, but it is different from 

all other farinaceous foods in this way. Benger’s 
Food contains in itself a natural digestive principle 
which changes the farinaceous material into 
soluble substances, — exactly what happens 
in the mouth when bread is masticated. 
Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh 
new milk when prepared, and 

by reason of a second natural 
digestive principle contained in 
it, the milk is also modified or partly 


! digested. Benger’s Food is therefore 
a calf-d 


igestive food, possessing the all- 
important advantage that in its preparation 
the degree of digestion can be determined with 
the utmost delicacy. For this reason Benger’s 
Food is different from any other food obtainable— 
it can be served prepared to suit the exact physical 
condition of the person for whom it is intended. Bengers Food, prepared as directed, is a 
complete food in the form of a dainty and delicious cream, rich in all the food elements necessary to 
maintain vigorous health. 


WaAat tt 42 Benger’s Food is for infants and invalids, and for those 

* persons whose digestive powers have become weakened through 

illness or advancing age. | Wherever there is a case of enfeebled or impaired digestion, however 

permanent or temporary, there is a case for Benger’s Food. It gives the body abundance of 

nourishment, with complete or partial rest to the digestive system, as may be advisable. If the digestive 

system, however weak, can do any work at all, it should be given work to do to the extent of its 

powers. Benger’s is the only food that can be administered so that the digestive organs 
can be given from day to day a carefully regulated exercise. 


How you Mould use UL. Benger’s Food is easy to prepare, but it is distinctly 


not one of the “ made in a moment ” variety of foods. 

Its preparation requires a little care, and takes a little time. This is because the self-contained 
| natural digestive principles begin the process of digestion while the food is being cooked. 
| Full directions are contained on every tin; briefly, Benger’s is first made into a smooth paste 
with cold, fresh milk; to this boiling milk is added at the whole set aside to cool. At 

this stage Benger’s Food digests as it cools. The longer it stands the further the process of 

digestion is carried and vice versé. Its preparation is completed by boiling, and when 
sufficiently cool it is ready for use. s 


i 









































Benger’s Food is one of the most valuable foods known to science. Its constituents 
are well known to medical men and approved by them. Benger’s Food can be enjoyed and 
assimilated with ease ‘‘when all other foods are rejected.” 

Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, &c, everywhere. 
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gift which man can deucer, but is utterly powerlece to 


LADIES’ PAGES. restore. Everyone should view with reverence and 


respect the mysterious principle of life, whether it 
UEEN ALEXANDRA is fortunate in the affection ~~ assumes the form of a human being or of an animal. 
existing between her sister and herself. When 5 7 Life is life under whatever form it may be found, and it 
sisterly love exists, it is undoubtedly one of the is God’s great gift tous all. I do not think this subject 
most delightful forms of that human sympathy which has been treated in the way in which it ought to be— 
affords the only effective solace to all the ills of life. that “is, as it concerns our duty towards God as well as 
As Darwin wrote: ‘ Talk of fame, honours, wealth, towards ourselves.’’ That this keen appreciation of life 
pleasure—all are dirt compared with affection.’’ How sad exists in company with the vast sympathy for the suffer- 
it is that here and there envy and jealousy and spite should ings of others that the Baroness’s wide charity implies, 
take the place of proper sisterly love! It is sometimes, is an interesting fact. To feel not only one’s own but 
perhaps even usually, the fault of the mother when this the world’s woes is usually an over-heavy load. 
evil reversal of true sisterly relations obtains ; ill-judged 


acts of favouritism, emotionally or in material benefits, 
unfair praise and blame, lack of gentle maternal direc- isation of human lots by private and personal circum- 


tion of the feelings towards family harmony in the early ; stances, it remains true that to be old and wretchedly 
years, are at the root of the matter. The late Queen ; poor is a miserable lot; and that sad lot necessarily 
of Denmark was quite exceptionally wise and tactful, ? falls to the share of a considerable proportion of the 
and her guidance in this matter, as in others, was aged women of the working classes. Whether as wives 
probably advantageous to her family. Her two eldest or as single women they have not the smallest chance 
daughters have constantly shown each other the warmest of saving up in their prime a maintenance for old age ; 
affection ; by their own wish, for example, they have and then, as years accumulate on their heads, and 
always shared one suite of apartments in the Danish they become slow and incapable, they can no longer 
country home where so many happy holidays have been continue successfully to compete in the labour market 
mutually passed. Now that these family gatherings are for the average wage, small though that is, of the 
ended by the loss of the last parent, the Dowager- unskilled working woman. There is a good deal being 
Empress of Russia is contemplating acquiring a residence said, in and out of Parliament, about the case of an 
in this country, where she can continue to enjoy at i} aged woman, Mrs. Thorowgood, who applied to the 
frequent intervals the happiness of her sister’s companion- " guardians of Lambeth for outdoor relief, on the ground 
ship, in the midst of our English peace. that her average wage as a tailoress ‘‘ finishing ’’ Volun- 
teer uniforms in a factory is only five farthings an hour, 

and that she cannot earn more than some five shillings 
a week. This is, of course, extremely sad; and it is the 
more, not the less, so because there are many thousands 
of other old women working to the utmost of their ability 
for equally poor wages. But the immediate consequence 
of attention being drawn to such a case is to cause a 
demand for more laws—and for precisely the sort of 
laws that have already acted to push these unfortunate 
old women down, by rendering it harder for them to be 
employed for what their work is worth. A _ busy little 
group of middle-class Socialistic ladies, calling them- 
selves ‘‘ The Women’s Industrial Council,’’ immediately 
come forward and state that they have found an 

M.P. to propose laws to ‘‘ extend enormously the 

State supervision over home-work.’’ Now it is 

clear enough that every law that increases the 

burden upon the employer tends inevitably to 
compel him to the dismissal of his less quick and 
capable workers ; only those still possessed of the 
activity and energy of comparative youth can 

make their labour pay the employer if he be 


When all the platitudes are said about the equal- 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s beautiful and life-long 
interest in others’ welfare is still as fresh as ever in her 
ninety-second year. She noticed recently in the news- 
paper the account of a gallant rescue of a little child 
from drowning performed by a lad of eleven, and forth- 
with sent to inquire into his position and character 
As the report was satisfactory, the Baroness interested 
herself in obtaining the certificate of the Royal Humane 
Society for the boy, and a few days ago she had him 
up at her house in Stratton Street and herself presented 
him with the parchment and other rewards. The kind- 
ness and benevolence of this illustrious Victorian 
woman are not more remarkable than her intellectual 
qualities: she has given of her great wealth for 
charitable uses on a large scale, and at the same 
time has not left undone the smaller kindnesses; but 
in every case clear judgment and enlarged views have 
vuided her generosity. The Baroness resembles Queen 
Victoria in possessing an excellent and individual literary 
style. In a recent communication that she sent to a 


society for promoting kindness to animals, there was 
incidentally put in a very interesting manner a revelation harassed by regulations ; and it is on such poor 


of her thoughts about life: she looks over it from the old women as the one whose case has aroused 
Pisgah of her years, and finds that with all its sorrows A CLOTH PROMENADE GOWN. this notice that the blow first falls in such an 
and pains life is still a blessing. ‘* What I want all event as losing all work. 

teachers to do,’’ wrote the aged lady, ‘‘is to impress 
upon the children under their instruction the moral 


Fine face-cloth, cut with the fashionable Princess outline, is trimmed 
with numerous small tucks, edged with braid, and finished with revers There is the workhouse open to them and 


obligation of respecting that great gift of God, life—that and cuffs in darker cloth, and with tiny buttons. nothing else then; and how far they prefer to 
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Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Ltd., \ uM. THE KING. 


112 & 110, REGENT STREET, W. 
INVITE INSPECTION 


Of the Choicest Stock in the World of 
PEARL NECKLACES, PEARL EARRINGS, 
PEARL COLLARS, PEARL BROOCHES, 
PEARL ROPES, PEARL BRACELETS, 


PEARL and DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
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Beauty has swayed the world to its 
own sweet will from time immemorial. 
or en To acquire that peach-like bloom so 


Company essential to a beautiful complexion, use 
have been awarded NINE 
GOLD MEDALS at Inter- the fragrant and pure 
national Exhibitions, includ- 
ing a Gold Medal at the 
Fisheries Exhibition, 1883, ce 38 
for their unique exhibit of 
Pearls; the Company also 
secured, in competition with 

ALL GOODS the World, the GRAND PRIX, 

oan MARKED IN PARIS, 1900, for their mag- 

SPECIAL DESIGNS PLAIN FIGURES. nificent display of Pearls, 
FOR . Diamonds, &c.—a record of 
NO IMPORTUNITY uninterrupted success, ex- 


aiaeiia wvvencnsee {dig over wen eae THE DAINTY SOAP FOR DAINTY FOLK. 


Foldsmiths & Silversmiths Com any, lo test its merits, send two penny stamps, and we will forward 
(postage paid) Two Dainty Bijou Sample Tablets. 
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Mellin’s Food 

contains everything tend- 
ing to rapid nutrition in 
infancy or sickness. It is 
ready for almost immediate 
digestion. It is speedily taken 
up by the blood, and carried 

to every part of the 

contributing to 


nutrition. 


MELLINS 
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All the world over the 
standard Piano-player 
is the 


PIANOLA 








ae into whatever corner of the globe you will, the 
name and fame of the Pianola will be found to 


have preceded you. 


The interest that this fact has for the intending 
purchaser of a Piano-player is this: It stands to reason 
that an article which can enter the markets of the entire 


world, taking the pre-eminent position in every instance, 





must be possessed of unusual and remarkable merits. 
The Pianola has to-day a greater sale and popularity 
than that of all other Piano-players together. 


The musical superiority of the Pianola is the chief 
cause of its leading position throughout the world. 


There is no other Piano-player that costs so much 
to build, that patents, that 
plays with such delicacy, and affords such perfect control 


contains such important 


over all the elements that go to constitute artistic 


piano playing. 


The testimony of the musical world on these points 
is overwhelming. Amongst the eminent musicians who 
have paid tributes to the Pianola, and to no other Piano- 
player, are Strauss, Grieg, Humperdinck, Moszkowski, 


Joachim, Kubelik, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Paderewski, &c. 


You are invited to call at Aéolian Hall and to write 


for Catalogue H. 











ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., LONDON. 
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stop outside of that shelter, living however sparingly and remembered that the use of machinery aad the greater 
working to the utmost of their powers in possession of ease of transportation of goods have much reduced the 
some degree of treedom and_ self-management, any- prices of our attire, and perhaps our many gowns and 
body may find out by inquiring of themselves. Suggest other little adornments do not, after all, cost so much 
to one of these poor self-supporting old dames that the more than those few of our ancestresses used to do. 
workhouse is really an extremely nice, comfortable place, Certainly, one looks with wonder on the very artistic and 
and you will forthwith be able to note her horror of being charming new fashions, whether it be in materials, em- 
reduced in her old age to living under rules, constraint, broideries, or head-gear, that can now be acquired at an 
and government, separated from all her friends, and absolutely trifling cost, if there be but the needful good 
deprived completely of the management of her own taste to preside over the selection by the purchaser. 












































existence For such struggling, independent- spirited 

old workers, who cannot earn a living wage in a com- - The dainty and artistic colouring of the early Spring 
petitive market, out-relief sufficient to make up to them % goods, even in the cheapest materials, makes thetn very 
for the paucity of their earnings is true kindness, because . attractive. Mauves and greys are numerous, and dainty 
it is what they immensely prefer ; and laws that compel My blues and pastel greens predict summer skies and 


foliage. Tweeds in flecked and spotted effects are 
fashionable ; particularly so are creamy white grounds 
with dashes thereon of pale blue, golden brown, or light 
shades of purple. Lace is to be as much used as ever ; 
and.the imitation laces at very low prices are wonderfully 
fine, and in the best old patterns. Entire loose coats of 
guipure over thin silk, to be worn just as and instead of 
blouses with skirts of another material—of fine cloth, 


employers to turn out such slow, ‘‘ pottering ’’ old workers 
and to replace them all by young and active ones are 
positively cruel to the independent aged women forced 
into the workhouse thereby. The mistake of those who 
urge such laws as will drive old women into the workhouse 
as soon as they are not worth to an employer the wages 
of their better days is similar to that of a little girl of 
ten whom I knew who was trusted by her mother, as 


training for her, to order the nursery menu, and who — muslin, or crépe-de-Chine—are a feature of new fashion. 
gave the other children rice pudding every day for a Silk is to be worn, especially in the glacé variety, and in 
week, on. the ground that she herself liked it best, and — j the delightful chené blurred effects of colour on lighter 


grounds. Some of the most charming materials to the 
eye are quite inexpensive, helng simply cotton fabrics 
finished off by one of the new processes to look as glossy . 

— and to be as supple in draping as soft silks. To be able 
to buy such fabrics for a few pence the yard is surprising 
and gratifying. 


you should do to others as you would have them do to 
you. Baron Suyematsu, the Japanese diplomatist, tells 
that he heard a Chinese authority contrast a Confucian 
saying with that Western ideal thus: ‘‘ Our motto is, ‘ Do 
not do unto others what you would not have others do unto 
you’; your motto is, “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.’ In consequence of this, your 


people often force others to do what you yourselves Catalogues nowadays take a high place as works 


would like, without inquiring r whether those other people of art very often, but supremely beautiful is the newly . 
want it to be done or not. It therefore often results in + Some issued illustrated list of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
your doing things against the wish of the people con. Company, this new catalogue leading in its line, as the 


jig stock, in its way, is unequalled. ‘The complete catalogue 
is a sumptuous volume of close upon five hundred pages, 
bound in an artistic cream-and-green cover. Within, i 

—H gal to ’ is full of illustrations exquisitely produced upon the finest 
In the chef organ of the drapery trade, several if i art paper. The most charming and latest designs are 
depicted, whether in jewellery (and in that direction 
showing both costly or inexpensive articles) or in clocks 
and watches, or every sort of silver and goldsmiths’ 
ware for the dining-table, toilet, or other decorative 
and useful purposes. The Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company, on application to the firm at 
112, Regent Street, W., will send to any of my 
readers post-free, at home or abroad, the large 


cerned, and this is often with mischievous results. Surely 
this describes the ladies of means in their inter- 
ference with their poor working-sisters’ industry ? 


veteran tradesmen have recently been giving their 
recollections of the past, and one and all bear wit- 
ness to the great increase in feminine indulgence 
in dress in their time. One of the writers states 
that in his day window-dressing was an almost un- 
known art; ladies only went to a shop for what they 
strictly required; and the idea of tempting them to 
purchase what they did not need by a lavish display 






of goods behind great plate-glass windows was un- complete catalogue if wanted, or the one desired 
known, Another avers that in his ’prentice days, A STATELY DRESS. of the sections, four in number, in which it is 
seventy years ago, ladies of good position never separately bound—namely, the diamond and other 
expected more than two new gowns a year, and even This indoor dress looks very handsome carried out in chition velvet of a jewellery catalogue, the silver and electro - plate E 


those of exalted rank seldom had many more than one, that showing the watches and clocks (of which 
that—a summer and a winter new frock! We have there is also a splendid antique collection, by the 


rich dark tint, with Empire corsage in lace trimmed with velvet bands and 
changed all that with a vengeance; but it is to be beautiful buttons. way), or the dressing-bag list. FILOMENA. a 

















EXCEPTIONAL JEWELLERY SALE. 


BENSON'S, 25, 01d Bond St., W., 


Have BOUGHT for CASH all the 


SUPERB STOCK wist-tu MANUFACTURER 
m0 PLAINLY MARKED at 
£1 OO, 000 IMMENSELY REDUCED PRICES. 

















MOTHER : AND CHILD. 
Na Baby, 68 months ob age. Fed trom birth on the Allenbiiys ‘Rods. 


~<a 


| V4 € Pamphlet on Infant Peeding and Management 
(48 pages) free on request. 


™Allenburys Foods. 


The ‘‘Allenburys'’ Milk Food No. 1 consists of fresh*cow’s milk scientifically 
modified so as to closely resemble human milk in composition. The excess of 
casein (indigestible curd) in the cow's milk has been removed, and the deficiency 
of fat and milk-sugar made good. The method of manufacture pasteurises the 
milk and absolutely precludes all risk of contamination with noxious germs. 
Thus a perfect substitute for the natural food of the child is obtained and v igorous 
growth: and health is promoted. 
Che *‘Allenburys'’ Foods are alike suitable for the robust and delicate, and 
children thrive upon them as on no other diet. 
No starchy or farinaceous food should be given to an infant under six months of 
age, it is not only useless, for the young infant cannot digest starch, but is a 
frequent cause of illness and rickets, 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


System is available. 
United States: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Canada: 66, Gerrard St. East, Toronto. v 


Australasia: 7, Spring St., Sydnoy. South Africa: 38, Castle St., Cape Town. | Fd PRSO0H'S ee, : = i 
Prices free. | 
, x gy 25, OLD BOND ST., Ww. | 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB’S 


CLOUDY AMMONIA. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME IN DEED.” 


FOOT 
LIBRARY LOUNGE 


Has been designed to meet the requirements of literary 
workers, students, and all who read or write for 
pleasure or profit. 
Just a finger touch of the occupant will instantly 
change the back to any inclination from uprig ght to flat. 
he yong Table can be used inclined or flat for 





























reading or for writing by hand or type aise r. When 
nat tee te conceale d in a recess under s at. 

The Side Tables are extremely us eful for holding 
books of reference, writing materials, &c. When not 
in use they telescope into enclosed c mpi artments on 
either side of chair. The — table Reading Desk, 
also Lamp Stand. ‘can be used on either side of. chair, 
or entirely removed when eat required. ‘The Leg Rest, 
aioe detached forms a 

comfortable footstool 

or ottoman for use 

in any part of 
room. 
ADJUSTABLE 
= RECLINING CHAIRS, 


I 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS, 


50/- to £50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“CHAIR COMFORT” post FREE 


J. FOOT « SON sz 


(DEPT. C. 7) 


#7171 NewBonD S' sf 


, “LONDON. W. .. gill 
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NEW ROLLING STOCK OF THE LONDON BRIGHTON 



















































THE PULLMAN CAR “PRINCESS PATRICIA.” 


~ 


x wD 


tet 
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"TSHREE new Pullman buffet and parlour cars 
have recently been built at the Brighton 
Railway Shops under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Thomas Powell, the Pullman Company’s 
European manager, Mr. L. J. Berg, of the Pull- 
man Works in the United States of America, 
and Mr. Il). Earle Marsh, the Brighton Com- 
pany’s Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent. 
hey are generally of the same dimensions and 
design as some of the later cars now running in 
the service, being 63 ft. 84in. long, 8 ft. 102 in. 
wide, and 12 ft. 102in. high, each having a seat- 
ing accommodation for 32 passengers—2o in the 
saloon and 12 in the smoking compartment. 
[he windows are 3 ft. gin. wide and in two parts 
opening upwards, with top sashes of coloured 
glass in ‘**Gothic’’ design. There are also 
upper deck lights in coloured ‘‘ Gothic ’’ design. 
The cars which are named‘ Princess Patricia,’”’ 
‘* Princess Ena,’’ and ‘‘ Duchess of Norfolk,’’ are 
the finest and most luxuriously appointed vehicles 
that have been put into traffic in this country. 
The vestibules ate wide, open, and of the latest 
type, giving a very roomy passage-way. ‘The ex- 
terior is painted in the Brighton Company’s new 
colours, the body in dark umber and the upper 
panels in ivory white, picked out with goid 
The interior finish of the cars is of vermilion 
wood throughout in flat marquetry design, with 
ceilings painted white and simple gold decora- 
tions. The revolving chairs ot the saloon are 
upholstered in olive green plush, and the seats 
of the smoking-room in dark green leather. 


rT 39 











AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY: THE PULLMAN CAR “DUCHESS OF NORFOLK.” 


4b een 


























SMOKING-ROOM IN “PRINCESS PATRICIA" CAR. 
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THERE’S BRIGHTNESS AHEAD WITH 


MONKEY BRAND 





For Brassware and Hardware, Cutlery, Crockery, and Enamel. For Scouring and Scrubbing Woodwork and Paintwork. For a Thousand Household Uses. 


WOoOn’T WASH CLOTHES. 


LEVER BROTHERS, Lip., Port Sunticur, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence, 
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MUSIC, we hope to see in London again. His supreme control 
over the orchestra, and complete conviction with regard 
to the interpretation. he puts upon the work in hand, 
would make any performance under his direction re- 
markable, even if the audience were not prepared to 
accept his verdicts as final; and there is no doubt but 
that he does not lose any point of orchestral variety 
by dispensing with the baton. 

Concertgoers will be pleased to hec+ that Dr. Richter 





HE appearance of M. Safonoff in charge of the 
London Symphony Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall, 

was the musical event of last week, and our Russian 
visitor demonstrated clearly enough that the praises 
sung by his critics all the’ world over are founded upon 
very distinct merits. The programme was a searching 
one, Beethoven, Mozart, and Tchaikowsky being repre- rf : - 
sented, the last named by the magnificent fifth symphony will conduct ~ special Wagner concert to be given by 
that failed to find a welcome when it was first presented the London Symphony Orchestra on April 23, and as 
under the composer’s own direction. M. Safonoff’s Herr von Schuch will not be able to conduct the 
treatment of the Mozart, Serenade in G for strings was Symphony concert on March 8, M. Edouard Colonne 
altogether delightful, no possible point of chatm being will come across to take charge of the orchestra, 
missed, while the serenade came to the audience with and the programme will include. the ‘« Carnival 
a sense of freshness that made it almost difficult for Romain ”’ of Berlioz. M. Colonne ~~» & his best in 
one to realise that it was written 120 years ago. the interpretation of Berlioz’s music, for which he 
The novelty in the treatment of the Tchaikowsky seems to have a special gift. 
symphony lay for the most part in the curious om — 
rendering of certain passages for the brass, and in 


this connection it 1s only fair to say that this section of The Great Northern Railway Company has issued 
the orchestra did not give us an immaculate perform- a handy booklet giving full particulars of the principal 
ance. The horns were at fault on more than one dog and poultry shows, cattle and horse fairs, racing 
occasion. Apart from this question of detail, the fixtures, and agricultural shows during 1906. This hand- 
Russian conductor seemed to emphasise the sensuous book is carefully compiled, and is a publication which 
side of his fellow-countrymen’s monumental work. His will be extremely useful to all fanciers, agriculturists, 
reading seemed to be charged to saturation point with horse and cattle dealers, and sportsmen, The Company 
passion and emotion, but it was entirely acceptable has also issued a card dealing with agricultural shows 
to the audience, and was, indeed, in many respects which can be obtained from the Goods Manager, King’s 
a masterly reading. M. Safonoff is a conductor whom Cross Station, London, N. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE ALABASTER STAIRCASE,” AT THE COMEDY. 


G honor is some trenchant satire at the expense of 
the English Peet: age in Captain Marshall’s new 
political comedy, ‘‘ The Alabaster Staircase.’” There 
is also an attempt made to present a fable dealing with 
politics on the lines of ‘‘ A Pair of Spectacles.’’ But, 
alas! Mr. Marshall’s tale of the High-Tory Premier 
who, as the result of a fall on his staircase, changes 
his views on social questions and becomes an_ ultra- 
democrat, fails somehow to hold its audience’s atten- 
tion or to carry out its idea dramatically. The comedy, 
in fact, after a bright introductory act, degenerates 
into a mere ‘‘discussion,’’ and its arguments, unfortun 
ately, are not enlivened by the many-sided wit and 
original thought which make pil: ry goers tolerate— 
nay, welcome, Mr. Bernard Shaw's didacticism. 
Even the emotional possibilities of the piece — thus, 
those involved in the situation of the Premier’s 
daughter who is pledged to an inane young Duke 
though in love with a Radical politician—are never 
properly developed, for the Peer quickly gives way to 
his rival. Hence all interest is concentrated on the 
Premier, a protagonist whose vo/fe-face produces no 
stage-action worthy of the name, not the smallest emo- 
tional thrill (for his resignation at a Cabinet Council 
falls quite flat), and only provides rhetoric that may 
express fairly enough the case of labour as against the 
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Sonad under capsule of every jar. 
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Bonus. 





The Handsome New Edition of of the House and Servants, will be 


Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management, given free by the Lemco Company in 
just published at 7/6 net, containing exchange for weight coupons repre- 

; 2,056 pages and 3,945 recipes, and full senting 5 Ibs. Lemco, collected between 
of information regarding management | now and 3ist March, 1907. 


N.B.—WEIGHT COUPONS ONLY accepted for Mrs. Beeton’s 7s. 6d. Household Management, they will be 


Buff Outside Wrappers still exchz inge able for Lemco Cookery Book as before. 
Post Coupons, with 6d. for Carriage, to LEMCO, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 











Aut Riaurs Secures 


Recognised as the Best Cod-liver Oil Produced. 


= ») aS 
y Ae y 


The beneficial action of Cod-liver Oil de- 
pends largely on the ease with which it can 
be assimilated. The “Allenburys” Cod-liver 
Oil is made by special and distinct processes 





and ean be borne and digested when ordinary 
Cod-liver Oil is refused. 
‘It isa great boon to get such an oil.'’—Practitioner. K 







Of Chemists in }, 4 and 1 pint bottles in Cartons bearing the trade 


4? 


marks ‘‘Allenburys”’ and a Plough. 
























ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. “HURRAH! IT’S BRITISH!” 


Buttercup 
Metal Polish 


is not an ALIEN but is BRITISH all through 
- inception, manufacture, and production. A 

British Fire Captain is surely a judge of what is 
best for Metals. Here is an extract, the original 
of which we shall be ~ ase ed to show: 


“TL have been us ercuh Metal Polish for 
cleanin our STEAM FIRE ENGINE 
/ t superior to all others.” 








In Tins 1d ad ee . from all Grocers, Oilmen,&c. 
Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish 


of which, if you will send us vour address. we 
shall be pleased to forward A DAINTY SAMPLE 
FREE, is a LASTING, DAMP-PROOF Polish 
and preservative for all boots and shoes, box calf, 
and glacé kid, &c. 
A Brighton gentleman w rite s of it: 
“Itis certainl erything you claim itto be. The 
particular pot impresses ttsely on one ts tts 
WATERPROOFING quattties.” 
ad., 4d., 6d. Tins. Complete OUTFIT, 1s. 
Grocers, Bootmakers, &c. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., London, W. 
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THE COCOA *“*PAR EXCELLENCE.” | CARRO 


7 BATHS s LAVATORIES. 
| a Ty r 























Ty: CONCENTRATED A WELL- EQUIPPED Belincias’t is an Tellepennille requisite to the modern home. It is 
| To realize your ideal, 


a source of great comfort and a necessity towards good health. 
instal “Carron” Baths and Lavatories—they being the recognised standard in this 


' 
. 
: particular line. Made by a firm with 150 years practical experience, and manufactured from 
specially-selected Iron taken from Carron Company's own Ironfields. Finished in various 
colourings of metallic, vitreous, and porcelain enamels. 
ene’ aedk: Sold by all tronmongers, and on view at the Company's various Showrooms, 
&c. Write for No. 54 Gath Catalogue. 
y 5, Mantels, Stoves, Cooking 
+ 
t 
0 
& 
0 
¢ 
¢ 
o 


Carron Company also manufacture Ranges, Grats, 


‘*It deserves all the praise it has received from the Leaders Apparatus for Gas, Steam, or Coal, Stable Fittings, Garden Goods, ete. 


f th Prof i '’—Medical Masi zine. 
pias ne ei t= mae * OMEN. GCARRON, Stirlingshire. 








» U Th st F.C. ; (West End) Pring ‘en Street 
9 Eaeae vr » Bue hanet nt reet ; aay INGTEAN 


THE OLDEST HOUSE _ THE TRADE. 


Established 1728 
2006000 enemies 





24, i Pp 5 3 t 
Guildhall Buildings, Stephenson St. ; DU BL IN 44, Grafton St. 
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i eace | Bushmills EVILS oF § oe, 
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| I ‘*A vice, is it ? Why there’s 
a | 
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— NHL = 
virtue in every ounce of it. It 


brings peace to the irritable, 


Genedisesins have held the sleep to the wakeful, a cleat 
brain to the over-worked, hope 


opinion for over a Century, to the despondent, charity to 
and the fact has_ recently the curmudgeon, 


been confirmed in a striking “Avice! Well, it’s a cheap 
one anyway, and so long as it 


peltalt TI manner.—Vide Press. es ' 
eee He | takes the form of ‘ Three 
Th en Carag ane Conn] Nuns’ I’ll stick to it.’’ 
~ tay to na } “KING HEAD” is a 
Z oho ev ; imilar vice but stronger 
“ ’ ‘ -0z. packets, and 2-0z. and 4-02z. tins, 
~ fa Old Bushmills 1S Whisky- 64 pro. 

















“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES, 
THE BEST POT STILL WHISKY. ial p28 sci Bon 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE, 





Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants; or on application 
to the ‘‘ Old Bushmills ’”’ Distillery Co., Ltd., Belfast, or to their 
London Othce, 20, Mark Lane, E.C., the address of nearest 
agent will be given. 
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‘‘idle’’ classes, but is neither exciting nor ge enter- ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. will be the Bishop of London’s mission, which began 
5 i i Dr. 


taining. Hi: aving written an undramatic play, Captain 


Marshall affords but little scope to his interpreters. TH Dean of Carlisle 


Miss Sybil Carlisle’s unaffected naturalness wins sym- 


and Mr. A. E. Matthews supplies a clever study of the 
idiotic Duke; 


upon to act; he has merely to wear an air of distinc- 
tion and to speak with authority. : 
I : es than was entertained for 


“AN AMERICAN CITIZEN,” AT THE 
SHAFTESBURY. 


350 subscribers. Sir Ford 


gregation could have more 
. Ridgeway by those who had of London moved the adoption of an address to the 


had the advantage of belonging to his congregation. 
The Rev. C, G. Osborne, Vicar of Seghill, North- 
, umberland, who has beea 
It is a pleasure to see Mr. Nat Goodwin in a play a little ant parish of Wallsend-cn-Tyne, is best known as the 
more worthy of his powers than ‘‘ A Gilded Fool.’’ biographer of Father Dolling. He began his clerical 
Mrs. Ryley’s old success, ‘‘ An American Citizen,’’ is by life as one of Mr. Dollirg’s assistants ‘at St. Agatha’s, 


iwiko preached his farewell 
pathy for the sedate young heroine; Miss Lottie Venne : sermon last Sunday at Christ Church, Lancaster 
ais Apbery..c , Gate, has received from his old parishioners a cheque 
makes the most fascinating of white-haired Ducliesses , Rial 
‘ ’ for £goo and a book containing an address signed by 
; but, after all, the three players have North, who presided at the 
few chances. Even Mr. John Hare, to whom, as the presentation meeting, spoke of the many setvices which 
enenine ‘ha. ited selste ait ‘the taikio ba nt valled Dr. Ridgeway had rendered to Christ Church during his 
: & in he : Ss rpe incumbency. Sir Melvill Beachcroft said that no con- 


last Sunday at St. Michael’s, Highgate. Ingram 
preaghed on the evening of Ash Wedne sday at Holy 
Trintty, Sloane Street; and on the same day the 
Bishop of Stepney gave an address at St. Edmund’s, 
Lombard Street, on the character of St. Peter. The 
characters of the other Apostles will be dealt with by 
various well-known preachers during -succ ‘eeding weeks. 
One of the addresses will be given at St. Edmund’s by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


affection for a clergyman At the meeting of Convocation last week the Bishop 


King, in which his Majesty was congratulated on the 
great work in which he has been described as ‘‘ the 
Peacemaker of Europe.’’ Many problems directly 
affecting the interests of the Church were brought under 
his Majesty’s notice, and the address contained an 
earnest reference to the advancement of forei ign missions. 


appointed to the import- 


no means a flawless piece of werk even in the genre of Landport, and in the preface to his admirable book, The Congregational Union will hold its autumn 
domestic comedy; its whole scheme, that of a man tells of the inspiration he drew from Father Dolling’s assembly in the first week s May. ‘The address of 


falling in love with his own wife, is based on one of personality and genius. 


‘* No- honest man or woman,’’ the President, the Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, 


the oldest of theatrical conventions, and both its senti- he says, ‘‘ can consider what Robert Dolling was and did will be delivered in the C ity Tebple early in May, and 
ment and its humour often smack of the stage. On without feeling braced and strengtiened, cleansed and in the afternoon Dr. Horton will preach the Colonial 
the other hand, its fun and its pathos are as often quite exhilarated; it is ‘as a breeze from places strong for life.’ ’’ Missionary sermon. ° V. 


fresh and natural, and are al: , ‘leverly varie . . . 5 
aS (Bie Gino Very citvetly varied, Dr. Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, is 
tow: ‘covery afte is 

‘vere illness He ns oe whil 7 oe = The steam-ship Jorzh, one of the Carron fleet running 
rasa - et gh eee ee between London and Scotland for passenger and goods 

srighton, but is now much better. - 
7m . , traffic, is at present laid up for an extraordinary opera- 
Phe Rev. H. St. John Woollcombe, Head of Oxford tion which will lengthen the boat by forty feet. She was 
House, has proved himself a most successful East-End hoisted on a large cradle and cut right through just 
of missioner. At the Wonderland Music-Hall in White- forward of the bridge deck. The cradle was also sawn 
chapel great congregations assembled every evening last asunder, and the two parts with their respective ey 0 
week. Prebendary Dalton 
meetings and has organised the work, One of the most which space was then built in. The alter ations will 
of the mission was the procession enable the orth to carry about two hundred tons more 
through the streets of Whitechapel on the opening night. cargo, and her steaming capabilities will not be 


especially in the titular part; and as Mr. Nat Goodwin 
is an actor who can sound both the comic and the 
emotional notes in a very delicate and yet convincing 
manner, his impersonation of the genial Beresford 
Cruger is altogether delightful. This finished come- 
dian’s pantomime while the hero is doing up his 
wife’s dress, or sentimentalising over a bunch 
snowdrops, or bidding his valet take up a bottle of 
liniment to a man he has thrashed, is worth going 
some distance to watch. Mr. Goodwin has no longer 
his accomplished wife, Miss Maxine Elliott, to sup- 
port him in the heroine’s role, but Miss Alexandra 


Carlisle will, with a little more experience, prove a Full arrangements have 
very charming substitute, services in London. ‘The 


making steady progress 


interesting features of the 








has been present at the of the ship were drawn apart to a distance of forty feet 


now been made for Lenten impaired. On the contrary, she will now rank among 
chief event of the season the finest steamers on the East Coast. 














When the Hair Falls. 


Dr. COOKE says: | MAJOR-GENERAL KEATE: 


“1 can spe ak in high terms of Mr. “T find ‘ TATCHO’ excellent, and 
Geo. R, Sims’ ‘ TATCHO.’ No other better than anything I have ever tried 
treatment for the hair in my opinion in the course of a long life, devoted par- 
can compare with it I have recom tially to keep my hair on.—Ep. Kreare, 
mended ‘TATCHO’ to hundreds of ** High Croft, Winchester.”’ 
patients and non patients, 


* Argyll Lodge, Bromley, Kent.’”’ LADY SYKES: 


” When I first employed Mr. Geo. R. 


Dr. HAMILTON, Sims’ ‘TATCHO’ I had been losing 


: my hair rapidly fora —— rable time. 
writing from the Grosvenor Club, Bond After applying ‘TATCHO’ I founda 
Street, W., confirms Dr. Cooke's considerable improveme 4 and this has 
opinion with the following continued eversince. I cordially recom- 
“TI consider ‘TATCHO’ a most me nd rATCHO.’—Jrssica Sykes 
excellent preparation for the Hair.” , Chesterfield St., Mayfair, W.”’ 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 


GREAT HAIR-GROWER 


“TATCHO: 


“TATCHO” is sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the world in bottles at 1/+, 2/8, and §/e 
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Crassell’s Gals Deadly » 
Excursions. teas 


Kinc's Empir 


This New and Notable Work of Fascinating Interest, shows by means of 
Beautiful Coloured and Photographic Pictures, Remarkable Phases of 
Life, and Charming Scenes of all parts of King Edward’s wide Domains. 














Each Part will contain a Coloured Plate, and be 
lavishly wlustrated with Photographic Reproductions. 


NOW To be completed in 2@ Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net each. 


Part 1, now on Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, contains 


READY. Two Coloured Plates, and an introduction by Dr. Fitchett. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON. 
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HOVENDEN’S | 


“EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 


For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUR 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


ee scrwsgg) 12 CURLERS IN BOX. 
IOVENDENSEABYT SD Peat Free for @ Stampe 
Satis OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &e. 
anmell r orman ot a 
7 ase marion 
DON 
on right hand 
orga SONS 


label, thue 


PacsiwiLe oF Lapel. 


Wholesale only, @. WOVENDEN & SONS, itd. 
BERNERS a W., @ CITY ROAD. FC, 
OnDOoN 








. 
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“tan Coucn, Croup, 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
Ee celebrated effectual cure without internal eS 


mecdici Sole Wholesale Agent W. EDWARDS and SON, 
67 Queen \ ‘toria Street, London, New York: FOUGERA & Co.,, 
on Bee kman. ‘treet 


E N ursery 





Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Oakeys wauncron’ Southalls 


The Original paration r or Olean ing and Polishing Cutlery, 
Gnd all Steel, Lron, Brass. and Ox  abenkengee Sold in Canisters oOweisS 
at Sd. ud. & ote by Grocers, Lronmeon 8. Oilman, & 

We ilington Emery aud Black Lead Mills, London, 5.8. 





ee) BIARRITZ GRAND HOTEL 


“ SAMPLE PACKET : First-Class Establishment in the 


] l ba P li al anise We and of ue contaming three size O, an honsenc h size 1, 24 ory post free for 6 stamps fiir Finest Situation Facing the Ocean. 
on application to the LADY MANAGER, 17, Bull Street, Birming ham. : . . 
I « e O 1S WHY SOFTNESS Hy SOU THALL'S SANITARY SHE ETS ( for Accouche- : The Finest, Best, and most frequented by the 


ment), in three sizes, 1/-, 2 -, and 2G each. em | Clite of the English Colony. Lift, Electric Light, 
From ali Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters and Chemists. fem | Baths, Garden, Famous Cuisine. All Modern 


| Improvements. CH. MontreENAT, J/anager. 





At shaving Time 
aca saving time 
using 


Bu ; nic” 
SHAVING STICK 


A WHOLE YEAR 
Of clean, easy. and really en- 
jovable shaves for Is. ERASMIC 
SHAVING STICK gives a free 
and fragrant lather, which does 

not dry up on the skin. 

A Sample stick (for 50 shaves) 
sent post free on receipt of 
three penny stamps. 
ae mee Wer co., Ltd., 

. E, Warrington. 

















“BELFAST HOUSE.” 
Estba. 1766, 


WALPOLE Bros. 


Limited. 
Royal Irish Linen 
and Damask 
Manufacturers. 
PRICE LISTS and PATTERNS 


POST FREE to ANY ADDRESS 
ON APPLICATION. 











Carriage “Paid to all Parts 
of the United Kingdom on 
Orders of £1 and upwards, 

89 & 90, NEW BOND STREET. W. 

Two Doors from Oxtord Street. 
102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
6, ONSLOW PLACE, South Kensington, S.W. 
182, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 

LONDON. 
DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
and 


WARINGSTOWN (Co. DOWN). 
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MORE THAN ONE-HALF 


of the Chocolate imported into Great-Britain is 


1906.— 331 














(Vide Board-of-Trade Returns). 
Cailler’s, the Genuine Swiss Milk-Chocolate, is 


A DELICIOUS & HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS SWEETMEAT. 


Of all Confectioners, from 1d. upwards. 
ELLIS & CO., 20, Sir Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL; 
King Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


SUFFERERS 


FROM THEIR 


TEETH ann GUMS 


ARE NOT ACQUAINTED WITH 


Dr. PIERRE’S EAU DENTIFRICE | 


Under Royal Patronage. 
1/6, 2/6 and $/- Of all Chemists and 
Celebrated for tts Aromatic and Antiseptic 


Substances used in tts preparation. 


D* PIERRE’S QUINQUINA POWDER, 1/~, 1/3, 2/6. Removes and prevents 


discoloration of the teeth—inevitable to smokers—without injuring the enamel. 


Sole Agents: 
and 15, 


Stores. 
Qualities, due lo the 
Contains no Acid. 


Vegeladble 











The TAP 


without a 
Washer- 
ora Jeak 


LL the lead- 
ing Water 
Authoritiesinthe 
United Kingdom 
have approved 
of Lord Relvin’s 
‘Taps for Hot and 
Cold Water. 
In their con- 
struction these 
‘Taps show a dis- 
tinct departure. 
They have neith- 
er Washers nor 
Ney packingtobecome 
= leaky,—the only 
wearing parts being so designed as to per- 
manently maintain their efficiency by use. 
Sold in many varieties by first-class 
Plumbers and Ironmongers everywhere. 
Write DEPT. A, jor Explanatory Booklet, Fret. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
The Palatine Engineering Co. Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL. 






























































oe a ——_ 


FERNET-BRANCA 


BITTERS. 


An Unequalled Appetiser 
and Tonic. 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


Fernet Branca of Fratelli Branca 


(Branca Bro of Milan. S. & P. 412. 





can be obtained to an inestimable degree by 
wearing Paul’s Patent Mittens for the et 
Much of the discomfort attributed to boots is 
caused by stockings. ‘This is removed by wear 
ing these mittens. For dancing they are unique 




















BOULTON 
PAUL, ip. 


NORW ICE. 





CONSERVATORIES 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 





*) 


fads 

i Ei 
zi by 

aa 

ESTIMATES ‘SUBMITTED. 


GARDEN FRAMES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
No. 73-—§$PAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 








ft. by 6ft. ... Za 2 o ra ft. by 6ft. ... £5 z o 
by oft 6 16 ft. by 6 ft. on 0 


‘o. 75-—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


4 ft. by 6ft. . + i 0 | raft. by 6 ft. £3 1s Oo 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 218 0 | 16ft. by 6ft 415 0 


No VIOLET FRAME, oft. by , ft ‘| 30/- 


similar to No. 75, with Two Lights 


No. 74-—GARDEN FRAME. 
CHEAP GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 


No. 49a.—10 ft. by 8ft.  .. £10 10 O 
As Illustrated, 

















Samples 3d., post free from = Dee bal 44, Conduit Street, Ww. 
COMFORT FOR : 

For, COUGHS, S|E 
COLDS, INFLUENZA &c. 


BRONCHIAL «: 


Nails, Hot Perspiring Feet, Chilblains, or Cold Feet. Send for Full Particulars 
Invaluable for 


L. N. PAUL & CO., 25, WITTON ROAD, ASTON MANOR 
ROcCHI ! S\E 











"ay “4 TT 
aie 





Painted, Glazed, and Carriage Paid. 
LEAN-TO-HOUSE, ww ft. by 7 ft. £8 10 Oo 


No. 65. WALL FRUIT- TREE PROTECTOR. 


fade to any Length 


“4 ft. by 2 ft. 
ft. by a ft 
Special Prices for Long *e sng ths. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Appointment 


CARRIAGE PAID 3 iit: 


in England. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, .ro., BELFAST, 


REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, — and preven 





thew : 
Culfe to I orG entiomen, fr 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ™ Ee 
uarerest att A AND SHIRTS. 


Vv. ld She ] ' w 
kl ' 4 it Proms, fo 


390 times more nutritious than milk 


PLASMON 


THE MAINSTAY OF LIFE 
“Added to al tritive value 


ais raise ‘ 
enor tae musty, Lancet 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


HE Scotch Confirmation of the holograph trust, dis- 
position, and settlement (dated Nov. 9, 
GEORGE ARBUTHNOT, SECOND BARON INVERCLYDE, 
of Castle Wemyss, Renfre »wshire, late chairman of the 
Cunard Steam- ship Company, who died on Oct. 8, 
granted to Mary, Lady Inverclyde, the widow, Hickson 
Fergusson, Bernard Buchanan MacGeorge, and John 
Blackburn, was resealed in London on Feb. 16, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 


1902) of 


of the premises, No. 8, Prince’s Gate; to her son, John 
Rolland Singleton, the portraits of herself and his father 
by Sir Francis Grant, the portrait of Lord Chief Justice 
Singleton, and any furniture, etc., that belonged to 
her at Hazely House, Winchfield; to Lionel Anthony 
Harbord, £350; to her son-in-law, Baron de Groote, 
£200; to her brother, Colonel Charles Lamb, £100; 
and to Miss Warrender, £50. The residue of her 
property, including that over which she has power of 
appointment under the will of her father, she leaves 
to her daughters, the Baroness de Groote and Mrs. 
Mary S. T. Harbord. 





property to his wife for life. Subject thereto, his estate 
and effects are to be divided among his children. 

The will (dated Oct. 17, 1900), with two codicils, of MR. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS Fox, of East Bridgford Hall, Notts, 
and of Messrs. Gifford Fox and Co., lace manufacturers, 
Nottingham and Chard, who died on Nov. 14, has been 
proved by Charles Albert Hingston, Francis Hugh Fox, 
and Reginald Wilson Fox, the value of the estate 
amounting to £74,141. The testator gives his residence 
with the furniture, etc., and £250 each, to his three 
unmarried daughters, and £100 each to his executors. 
The residue of his property he leaves in trust for his 


four daughters, Georgina Maud Treplin, Charlotte Ethel, 


being £295,456. The will (dated Dec. 21, 1894) of Mr. JOHN 
Gertrude Louise, and Ellen Theodora, Mrs. Treplin bring- 


The will (dated Jan. 12, 1905) of MARY MownrtT- TATTERSALL, of Holly Bank, Heywood, Lancashire, who 
GOMERIE, BARONESS CURRIE, of Hawley, Blackwater, died on Dec. 30, has been proved by Mrss Elizabeth ing into account £5000 settled upon her when she married. 
Hants, wife of Lord Currie, and widely nnavte as an Tattersall, the widow, and Harold Smith Tattersall, the The will of Stk RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, 
author under the pseudonym of ‘ Violet Fane,’’ who son, the value of the estate being £137,338. The testator Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge University, 
died on Oct. 13, has been proved by Lionel Anthony gives 2900 shares of £10 each in William Smith Brothers who died on Dec. 9, has been proved by his wife, Dame 
Harbord and Miss Margaret Warrender, the value of the and Co., Ltd., his freehold land at Siddall Moor, Caroline Jebb, the value of the property being £5703. 
property being £31,784. She gave to her husband all Hopwood, and a house at Heywood, to his son; and He left everything he should die possessed of to his 
her personal effects, horses and c arriages, and the use 1998 shares and the income from the residue of his wife absolutely. 


CEREBOS 
SALT 


Contains the rich strengthening properties of wheaten bran. 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant odour. 
IS NOT a dye. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER is needed. 


AskK youR CHEMIST OR HAIRDRESSER FOR 


~ THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
FACTORY. TO-RIDER 


ree Trial on every 
Ten BD: ays, free on approval oa yous 





Rowlands 


Odonto 


The Best Tooth Powder, as it contains no acid or 
gritty substances. It provide s the necessary Friction 
for the ‘Teeth without which tartar cannot be re 

moved ; it 


W H IT E N Ss A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, 
7: H E 7 E E T H : most weit ef to take. 


CONSTIPATION | 


Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles. 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2/6 a Box. 








—, 
H.M. THE KING 
and H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE of WALES. 




















Prevents and arrests decay; 28. 0d. per box. Only 
a powder can clean or polish ivory; liquids cannot 
do either. Of Stores, Chemists, and Row.anp’s, 
67, Hatton Garden, London. Avoid worthless 
substitutes and buy only Rowland’s Odonto. 


ELLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN! 


Eliminating trials reduce the number of really 
safe and useful massage lubricants to one, 


ELLIMAN’S. 


For the relief of Aches and Pains, as Rheumatism: 
Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold 
at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, Neuralgia from Cold, 
Chilblains before broken, Cramp, Stiffness, Soreness of the 

Without One Penny De 


Limbs after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 
NTRY CYCLES 








j ‘ i\\ COVE: 
MASSAGE with P . SUP sand ABLE TO m @6©Highest Grade, fully warranted six years, 

ELL marr bd UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION is SUF Beier LIFE.” ‘ ’ £3. t £ or from 5/e 
te best results. ‘TO MASSAGE IN . , o MonTHLY. 


EFFICIENT WAY can easily be learned by Packed Free, Carr. Paid 
obtaining a copy of the Eadie Coasters, Two-Speed Hubs, Best 


akes of Tyres. 

ELLI nett - E.P. BOOK Second-Hand Cycles 
(RUBBING ! PAIN HAND all makes, £1 fo £2.10 
adi igs bie veering iy Agents wanted. Large profitseasily made. Write for 

e items of First Aid Knowledge, both surgical free art catalogue and ¢pecial Fpl on sauplo 
al, which are indispe snsable to the Household machine. Cycle Accessories and Repairs at hal 
1 INDON DAILY EXPRESS. 


MEAD GCYCLE GO. Dept. 61a 
Liverpool: 91, Paradise St. London: 19, Charing CrossR% 
Glasgow : 168, Buchanan S. Dublin; sel open tll 95 1. 
Manchester; ™ _— 


Dr. DE JONGH’S ucir-orom 
COD LIVER OIL 


Is UNRIVALLED in CONSUMPTION & BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 








of obtaining the k: deem mR. & P. Book: 

& . nee " st ao te One cup contains more nou 
rishmeut than 10 cup, of any 
ordinary cocoa, and is abso- 
lutely Jree from chemicals. 


NOURISHES 


WARMS, 
STRENGTHENS. 





Universal Fmbrocation ; 9. Order of your Chemist, 1g, net 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH. ENG 


They TOUCH The 


acters" Pil 


oose. ONE. TWO, or THREE. 


It is sold by all Chemists, in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sie Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


TRIUMPH 


CYCLES 


Made from the 
Right Material. 


Plenty of pleasure is to be had out of a Triumph 
Cycle. The bearings are so perfectly free and 
evenly balanced that little energy is required to 
propel it; long distances can be done without fatigue 

It is made under the best possible conditions hy 
British skilled mechanics—no female labour being 
employed. 

Every individual part, from the initial stage up 
to the finished article, undergoes most rigid in- 
spection and tests. thus insuring the rider getting 
an absolutely perfect and reliab 4 cycle. 


u ay | 
For HEADACHE, %" 
Small Pill, For BILIOUSNESS, Prick 134d. 2 ‘ 
Small Dose. For INDIGESTION, 
Small Price. For TORPID LIVER, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Write for our Booklet, For the COMPLEXION. 


*Character peaing by 
iis ancdwriting,” 46 
Holborn V teiuct, L o Anion, 


Purely 
Vegetable. 








Genuine must have signature 





The Beau Ideal 


Prices range from 


£6 14s. 9d. to £17 4s. 6d. 


or by gradual payee nts from 10/8 monthly. 
Our Catalogue ts sent to any address post free. 


May we send you one? 


TRIUMPH CYCLE 00., Ld. covenrey. 


Established 1885. 
LONDON: 4-5, Holborn Viaduct. 
Depots } LEEDS: 4, King Edward Street. 
t MANCHESTER: 160, Deansgate. 


RAND PI 


-_. AO cho, & Ltd. 


, 149 ya ante ST. 


SaTarocuc-)*s Pr? 


ash Price 


Seno FOR 
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